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PREFACE. 


CENTURIES before the birth of Christ, there lived 
a proud and despotic ruler of an Eastern kingdom who, 
surrounded by power and splendor, forgot the Lord of 
heaven and earth, trusting exclusively in the wealth of 
his country and the strength of his people. The 
prophet Daniel warned him against his impious ways, 
and besought him to forsake his iniquities, and to | 
acknowledge that “the Most High ruleth over the 
kingdoms of men.” But the king thought himself 
safe in the enjoyment of his glory and strength, and 
strutting up and down his gorgeous palace, he said 
with sinful pride: “Is not this the great Babylon which 
I have built to be the seat of the kingdom, by the 
strength of my power, and in the glory of my excel- 
lence?” Scarcely were these words out of his mouth, 
when the punishment of the Lord overtook him; he 
was degraded and cast out of the habitation of man, 
and likened to the brute beast of the field. Fortunately, 
his chastisement brought him to his senses. He now 
realized that all power and beauty came from above 
and that “all the inhabitants of the earth are reputed 
as nothing before their God.” 

Many there are in our days and country who, Na- 
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buchodonosor-like, pride themselves on the achieve- 
ments of modern times, despise the past, and look for 
unlimited prosperity and comfort in the future. Is 
not this the great country which we have set up as a 
model for all the nations? See it teeming with wealth 
and luxury. Every man is his own king and ruler, 
responsible to nobody, independent of everybody. 
Every man has it in his power to become rich and 
famous. Human genius and human labor have ac- 
complished wonders. Man’s own energy, independ- 
ent of assistance from above, man “in the glory of his 
excellence,” has produced a culture, refinement and 
happiness never known in the history of mankind. 
It is true there is a present lack of proportion between 
individual possessors: some have evidently more than 
they need, while others have not enough of what they 
need; the one has plenty of food and no digestion, the. 
other a good digestion but no food. A little enlighten- 
ment on the true philosophy of ownership will soon 
make it feasible to revise the charts of realities and 
give each man an equal share of the goods of this 
world. 

Such is the proud and senseless boast of many Amer- 
ican demagogues. For what is the actual condition of 
things in which we are living? Whither does modern 
progress lead us? The pyramids of Egypt are ever- 
lasting monuments of art and skilful labor, but the 
grounds around them are strewn with the bodies of 
countless men and women who worked themselves to 
death in constructing them. Are our modern achieve- 
ments not the result of human victims? Look at the 
machines, the soulless antagonists of the workingmen; 
hear them whirring and clicking, humming and shriek- 
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ing like a legion of devils, let loose from the abode of 
eternal woe. Hearts are bleeding to death under the 
cruel horrors of the sweatshop; minds are rebelling 
against the infamous injustice of employers, and are 
growing desperate under the yoke of trusts and cap- 
italists. The filthy condition of so many homes in our 
large cities, human dwellings without air and sun- 
shine, should make us loath to sing the praises of our 
great civilization. 

How the beauties of nature are marred and blurred 
under the curse of industrial enterprise! Climb the 
wooded mountain that shelters the valley. Raise your 
eyes towards the azure sky above you and see the 
traces of divine magnificence. In the distance the 
river is flashing with silver and diamond. Perfumes 
from flowers and trees are wafted around you. This 
-is God’s own handiwork. Now retrace your steps 
to the city below. As you descend into the valley, 
you notice the same river, now poisoned and inky 
with chemicals. As you approach the work of man, 
the roar of a thousand engines deafens you. Nota 
tree or blade of grass near human habitations: all is 
smoke, noise and din. Furnaces are shooting forth 
immense flames of fire, making the sky hideous. At 
the shriek of whistles, unsightly buildings, more like 
prisons, are belching forth masses of unhealthy, wiz- 
ened and shrivelled men and women, who pass through 
the sulphurous and smoke-smothered streets, paved 
with cinders and dust, into the dark alleys, and into 
still more cheerless, crowded and ill-ventilated tene- 
ments, to gulp down a badly cooked dinner, and then 
throw themselves on a hard pallet, or spend the evening 
in a saloon, in wicked company, to begin a wretched 
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morning in the same dreary way, until consumption, 
pneumonia or typhoid fever frees them from a bondage 
worse than death. 

Is this a true picture drawn from actualities? The 
world, without Jesus Christ, is dark and dismal. Life, 
without the grace of the Redeemer, is full of bitterness 
and despair. History shows us the condition of man 
before the Son of God took pity on us and appeared in 
human form to save us; God alone could rescue man 
from a hopeless condition. The farther society de- 
parts from the teachings of the Gospel, the deeper 
and more unbearable become the social miseries; the 
nearer mankind approaches the doctrine and example 
of Christ, the happier and more contented it will grow; 
for He is the very source of moral and spiritual life 
and light. We should not blame the government over 
us, nor the age and country in which we are living, for 
the social inequalities and the increasing wretchedness 
about us: our government, though far from being per- 
fect, is the best in the world; our age is full of promise 
and noble aspirations; our country is rich and rare in 
natural resources. But we need another spirit than 
the spirit of mere materialism to guide and shape our 
destinies; we need the Spirit Whom Christ promised to 
His own. Every true American should daily pray on 
bended knees for the coming of the Spirit: “Send forth 
Thy Spirit, and they shall be created; and Thou shalt 
renew the face of the earth.” A recreation of society, 
a renovation of men’s hearts and minds—such is the 
‘ crying need of the hour; or, to use the motto of the 
present Pope, “to re-establish all things in Christ.” 
A return to the Gospel means a complete moral change 
of society; it also means a return to peace and con- 
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tentment. How soon all would change with this moral 
and intellectual renewal! Men would easily grow 
reconciled with the industrial and agricultural system 
in the twentieth century. The wretched mill-town 
would blossom into a beehive of happy homes. The 
parish church would be the centre of moral goodness, 
and the beacon-light of truth in the midst of error; 
there the weary and careworn would find solace and 
strength when sorely needed; there all would be 
taught how to sanctify labor and be satisfied with 
their place in life. The parish school. would train 
children not merely for this transitory life, but for a 
blessed eternity; they would be taught that the aim of 
human life must not be how to become rich, but how 
to become better. Where the spirit of Christianity is 
a vivifying principle of life, there people are well-clad, 
well-housed, well-fed and well-educated. Vain and 
unprofitable is a longing for past ages, with their 
domestic and social advantages; for the past will not 
return, and God is still with us in the present. More- 
over, there is a deal of sentimental talk and writing on 
the domestic system of industry in former days: the 
weaver was merrily working in his own cottage, with 
his children playing about him; the happy cobbler 
seated on his stool as on a throne, and the tailor on 
his own table as on a speaker’s chair in Congress, both 
singing and whistling to canary birds, or regaling the 
neighbors with tales of travel or war, while the village 
blacksmith amused children with the sparks his brawny 
arms sent darting from the anvil. Such a description 
soothes poetic souls, and may create vague desires for 
an outgrown and outworn system. We are now in the 
age of steam and electricity, of machines and factories, 
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and we thank God for it. The social and moral in- 
fluences of our factory system are far-reaching in their 
beneficence. If the mill congregates evil-doers, it also 
gathers the virtuous, the pure and generous-hearted, 
who by word and deed banish vice and convert the 
wayward. The story of a poor German girl, related to 
me by herself, who was changed from her frivolous, 
vain and extravagant ways and became a sensibk, 
industrious and religious woman by contact with a 
lot of good and exemplary Irish girls in a cotton-mill, 
is the story of many. If employers are anxious for 
the physical and moral welfare of their operatives, 
factories, instead of becoming places of contamination 
and corruption, will be schools of refinement and civ- 
ilization. 

Let us not waste time with silly lamentations about 
the incurable condition of the present social order or 
with despair for the future: “For God created all 
things that they might be, and He made the nations 
of the earth for health” (Wisdom i. 14). 


FALL RIVER, Mass., January, 1905. 
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CHARACTER AND AIMS OF SOCIALISM. 


Amonc the popular heresies with which the Church 
found herself confronted at the threshold of the pres- 
ent century was Socialism, a creed which, whilst it 
pretended to advocate the common good of society, 
was in truth popularizing principles destructive of jus- 
tice and all permanent prosperity. For Socialism, as 
understood by the demagogues who seek to indoctri- 
nate the masses by the plausible promises of improved 
economical conditions which the system holds out, is 
essentially a philosophy of destruction, and must, if 
carried to its legitimate conclusion, end in the annihila- 
tion of all legitimate institutions of authority and order. 

It is true there are among those who defend the aims 
of Socialism many men actuated by a deep and honest 
interest in the welfare of our workingmen. They be- 
lieve that the present conditions of the poor and labor- 


1 Several chapters in this volume have already appeared in the 
American Ecclesiastical Review. With the kind permission of the 
eminent editor, and with important corrections and additions, they 
are reprinted. 
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ing classes might be greatly improved by the socialistic 
agitation among us; yet these men are not alive to the 
dangers that lurk below the surface of methods which, 
whilst they seemingly further the temporal welfare of 
the workingman, teach him to disregard the rights of 
property, the liberty of action and the respect due to 
all rightly constituted authority. On the other hand, 
it must not be forgotten that, in so far as the claims of 
the poor and laboring classes of society are justified by 
the natural and positive laws which govern society 
under Christian principles, there exists a school of 
advocates of people’s rights who may properly be 
called the teachers of Christian Socialism, in every 
sense legitimate and conducive to the popular good. 
But this kind of Socialism is a very different thing from 
the one to which I wish to direct attention here. It 
simply means opposition to the extreme individualism 
which, monopolizing all the resources of wealth and 
power, oppresses the masses, and brings about a con- 
dition of servitude such as obtained under pagan rule 
in past ages. This class of Christian Socialists, of 
which we find eminent representatives among the 
hierarchy of Catholic countries, has as little in common 
with the political demagogues who claim the name 
and aims of beneficent Socialism, as a bishop who 
wears the apron (gremiale) of his episcopal office at 
solemn functions of the Church has in common with a 
grand master of Freemasons who wears the apron at 
the initiations of his lodge. 

Socialism in its popular sense is not a Christian feel- 
ing for the poor; it is the mortal enemy of Christian 
charity. Socialism is not an agitation for the better- 
ment of the poor; it is a revolutionary system directly 
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calculated to turn the world upside down and throw 
mankind back into a state of barbarism. Socialism is 
not a mere tendency to enlarge the functions of the 
State. Socialism, as defined by Dr. Rae, is “a system 
that outsteps the right proportion of equity and kind- 
ness, and sets up for the masses claims that are devoid 
of proportion and measure of any kind, and whose 
injustice and peril often arise from that very circum- 
stance.”” Socialism is the ownership of all capital or 
means of production, the absorption of all private 
association into the State. 

After a careful perusal of the writings of Rodbertus, 
Karl Marx, Ferdinand. Lassalle, Ricardo, Bebel and 
Liebknecht, one feels inclined to consider it sheer 
waste of time to enter into their idle dreams; for 
Socialism, even in its rational and scientific form, is 
visionary and impracticable. Nevertheless its prin- 
ciples are rank with the killing odor of infidelity and 
hatred of Christianity. Socialism is the battle-cry of 
the hour, and Socialists are armed for battle. We 
hear the rumbling thunder in the distance; we can 
see flashes of lightning in distant lands striking terror 
into the inhabitants of prosperous cities, and causing 
human blood to flow in streams; we read of the dese- 
cration of holy places and the profanation of sacred 
rites. And here in the United States of America, 
where we have been comparatively free from the de- 
structive work of Socialists, and where the agitation 
is said to be chiefly confined to German immigrants, 
even here, in this land of liberty and plenty, the subtle 
poison of Socialism is permeating the minds of those 
who abhor its tenets. Many, without suspecting it, 
adopt and defend its principles, and those who oppose 
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them are denounced as narrow-minded and as belong- 
ing to a past age. Our people are constantly imbib- 
ing the pernicious doctrine from newspapers, books 
and magazines. Public speakers proclaim its false 
premises in their political harangues, and often unin- 
tentionally become the preachers and propagators of 
a deadly heresy against the Church and the legitimate 
civil government. 

Probably many persons who look with equanimity 
upon the socialistic movement, as if it represented 
merely a faction of extravagant malcontents, are not 
aware that as a national community we have adopted 
in practice several principles. of Socialism. ‘ While 
men were asleep, the enemy came and sowed the 
cockle, and went away.’’ Here are some of the clauses 
of the socialistic programme: ‘Secularization of the 
schools. Instructions, use of all the means of instruc- 
‘tion (books, etc.), free of charge in all elementary 
schools, and in the high schools for talented pupils of 
both sexes.”—‘“ Abolition of all laws which subordi- 
nate woman to man in public and private life.”— 
“Religion is a private concern; the use of public funds 
for ecclesiastical and religious purposes to be abol- 
ished.””—‘‘ Church property to be subject to taxation.” 
If we examine closely the principles of our national 
system of education, we shall recognize that it is based 
on socialistic teaching; with it and through it Social- 
ism has a footing in the land. Cardinal Manning, in 
1891; wrote about the American Public School system 
as follows: “This State education has been denounced 
as infidel, immoral and godless; but though it is the 
worst form of Socialism, nobody says or sees it.” It 
is high time to wake from optimistic dreams beguiling 
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us that the world is growing better because the people 
are more enlightened; of the arrival of universal peace 
and prosperity, etc. “If people are not willing to be 
awakened to the truth of this movement, they shall 
awake upon a day to find that their sons and daughters 
have been led into an intellectual captivity such as has 
not been since the beginning of the world.” ! 

Is it really true that Socialism in its worst sense has 
but little foothold here in America? Are our condi- 
tions really such as to exclude the possibility of Social- 
ism becoming a power in the land? John Graham 
Brooks, a man eminently qualified to give a correct 
answer to these questions, because personally identi- 
fied with the social movement in this country, and 
examining witness of all the important strikes which 
have occurred in the United States during the last 
eighteen years, writes: ‘‘We have pleased ourselves by 
repeating, parrot-like, that such Socialism as we have 
in the United States is wholly of foreign origin. A 
few years ago this explanation accounted fairly well 
for the facts. No close observer can any longer con- 
sider it an explanation. The conditions out of which 
Socialism grows are working with increasing power in 
our midst, and they do not conveniently select those 
only who speak broken English, or were bred among 
the tyrannies of the old world.”” And President Had- 
ley of Yale University pertinently remarks: ‘Even if 
we regard the socialistic views as erroneous and demor- 
alizing, the fact remains that they are held, to a greater 
or less extent, by a large number of people—perhaps 
a majority of the voters of the United States.” 


1¥Fr. Wm. Poland, S.J. 
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_ If there has been in our time a man on earth who 
could take in at a single glance the situation of the 
various nations of the world, and judge of the ten- 
dencies of the age, good or evil, who could read the 
signs of the time and give a correct interpretation of 
them—it was he who has just been removed from 
the scene which enabled him to judge of the threaten- 
ing evils, the ever-glorious Leo XIII., the visible head 
of Christ’s Church, placed on the watch-tower of 
Israel to give the sound of alarm when danger is nigh 
and the enemy approaching. Does any one doubt 
the words that his eyes “‘are not closed to the spirit of 
the times,”’ when he bids the right-minded everywhere 
lift up their voices against Socialism? Looking into 
the condition of mankind he warned the world at the 
beginning of the twentieth century: “Socialism cun- 
ningly works its way into the heart of the community; 
in the darkness of secret assemblies and openly in the 
light of day, by speeches and by writings, it excites 
the people to sedition; the restraints of religion are 
thrown aside, duties are neglected and only rights 
upheld; daily, larger and larger crowds of the poor 
are solicited, whose narrow circumstances make them 
more open to deception and more easily hurried into 
error. Civil society, no less than religion, is im- 
perilled; it is the sacred duty of every right-minded 
man to be up in defence of both the one and the 
other.” * 

In his Encyclical Letters, Pope Leo XIII. has given 
us, as he declared himself on December 23d of the year 
1g00, an authoritative guidance for the social ques- 


1 January, Igor. 
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tions of the age. It was his dying request that the 
struggle against Socialism should be carried on coura- 
geously by bishops and priests according to the prin- 
ciples and methods he had laid down in his immortal 
documents. Even in his last Pontifical Brief to the 
Bishops of Italy* he urged the study of all the social 
problems in ecclesiastical seminaries: ‘‘ We desire that 
the candidates for the priesthood before ending their 
studies should be suitably instructed in the Pontifical 
documents relating to the social question and the 
Christian democracy—abstaining, however, as we have 
already said, from taking any part whatever in the 
external movement.” 

Leo emphatically denied that the social question 
was merely an economic question; he always insisted 
that it should be treated first of all as a moral and 
religious movement, and bade the nations look to the 
Catholic Church, which alone could apply the reme- 
dies to the increasing ills: “for she alone knows how 
to solve the difficult social problems that are agitating 
the world.” 

Early in 1864 the learned and sainted Bishop von 
Ketteler published his famous pamphlet on ‘The 
Labor Question and Christianity,” ? in which he un- 
folded the causes of existing evils among the laboring 
classes and pointed to the cure which the Church 
offers. This great champion of the Church in Ger- 
many, to whose imperishable labors I expect to refer 
more in detail in a subsequent chapter, may be called 
the “John the Baptist” of Leo XIII., his forerunner 
in the labor question, preparing the way for the immor- 


1December, 1902. 7? Die Arbeiterfrage und das Christenthum. 
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tal Encyclical Letter Rerum Novarum. Bishop von 
Ketteler, mighty with pen and powerful with speech, 
made Catholic Germany what it is to-day, a solid 
fortress against the destructive invasion of Socialism. 
He influenced the German bishops at their annual 
conferences at Fulda, so that in 1869 they effectively 
took up the matter and discussed the subject of the 
relations of the Catholic Church to the labor question 
and recommended the clergy to make themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the social problems, to 
study economics, to interest themselves in the condi- 
tion of the working class at home and abroad, to estab- 
lish institutions and found associations for the spir- 
itual and temporal amelioration of the workingman. 
The seed sown by the learned and courageous bishop 
has since sprung up and borne abundant fruit. In 
no other country are the clergy better equipped to deal 
with the social question and to combat the evil of 
Socialism than in Germany. The large number of 
excellent books published on the subject testify to the 
ability and energy with which German priests are 
handling “the question of the hour.” 

It is not my purpose to enter into the various and 
intricate topics of political economy, of capital and 
labor, or its theories of wages and production, of 
monopolies and stock companies. I shall strive to 
confine myself to the moral aspect of the socialistic 
‘ movement, whose doctrines are certainly, when viewed 
in the light of unbiassed judgment, both irreligious and 
immoral.* 


1 David Goldstein, of Boston, Mass., who had been an ardent 
Socialist for several years, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
socialistic literature, has recently published a very instructive 
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All these defenders of Socialism, from Plato to 
Liebknecht, give to the State unlimited right of dis- 
posal of every individual. This pagan idea of the 
State denies to man all personal rights and makes him 
merely a part of a vast engine, the State, a cogwheel 
in the big machine. We Christian Catholics and free 
. Americans most emphatically protest against such slav- 
ery; we believe that the State exists for us, and not 
that we exist for the State. Christianity has freed us 
from the idolatry of the State, and we shall cling to our 
individual liberty with every fibre of our being. 

It has been well said: ‘The decalogue of Socialism 
is the supposed rights of men; its god is the socialistic 
State; its last end is earthly enjoyment for all; the 
object of its worship is production.’ * 

Socialism takes an entirely false view of human life; 
it looks only to the physical well-being and comfort of 
man; it considers him a mere animal, with pleasure 
as his chief good. Bebel, quoting Heine, leaves 
“heaven to the angels and sparrows;” he bids his 
followers to seek heaven on earth by gratifying every 
animal passion. The rights of God are ignored; in 
fact, the very existence of God is called in question: - 
“Socialism is not logical unless it denies the existence 
of God.” ?. The “Appeal to Reason” says: ‘Religious 
dogma is the survival of the childhood of the race.” 
Christ is blasphemously placed on the same level with 


book. entitled ‘Socialism: The Nation of Fatherless Children,” (the 
Union News League, Boston). The work is a collection of proofs 
that Socialism is theoretically and practically atheistic, immoral and 
revolutionary. As all the arguments are drawn from socialist 
sources, they will never be refuted unless Socialism disowns itself. 

1 Cathrein. 

2N.Y. Volkszeitung. 
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Karl Marx. Henry George, who knew the history of 
contemporary Socialism, says:* ‘Modern Socialism 
is without religion and its tendency is atheistic.” And 
Bebel, the greatest living authority on Socialism, con- 
fesses: “Christianity and Socialism stand towards each 
other as fire and water.” 

The Seventh Commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not 
steal,” is a dead letter with socialistic leaders. They 
advocate the confiscation of the property of the capi- 
talists, a wholesale robbery. All the means of pro- 
duction, machinery and productive capital are to be 
in the hands of the new State. A man could not own 
a cow, because it produces milk and calves; nor a 
sprinkler, because it cools. A woman could not own 
or work a sewing-machine, because it produces stitches; 
nor a broom, which produces cleanliness (not needed 
in the new State). 

The socialistic theory about parental rights, the 
family and especially the position of woman, is 
deeply immoral. Bebel, in his notorious book, Die 
Frau (The Woman), revels in lecherous midsummer- 
night’s dreams and delivers woman to the curse of 
her own evil impulses. The realization of his hellish 
ideas would reduce woman to the condition of brutal 
slavery and infamous degradation in which she lived 
before Christianity delivered her from the tyranny of 
man, making her his loving companion and the chaste 
queen of the happy Christian home. 

Socialistic leaders keep on telling us: “Socialism is 
not atheistic; it is not hostile to Christianity; it does 
not concern itself with religion, but distinctly declares 


1 “The Science of Political Economy,” p. 198. 
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it to be a private matter, and leaves the whole question 
of religion with the individual.” “Instead of Social- 
ism,” writes Carl D. Thompson, “being hostile to 
religious truth, it may turn out to be the only true 
conservator of religion. It will at least reserve per- 
sonal economic freedom to each individual, and an 
emancipation from narrowness, dogmatism and cant, 
upon which alone any true religion can rest.”” What 
a wonderful discovery! The study of logic is evi- 
dently dropped from the socialistic school programme. 
Through all this jungle of phrases and subterfuges we 
see clearly that Socialists have done with the Chris- 
tian religion; the skeleton of atheism is leering at us 
everywhere. What they consider religion is the denial 
of all religion. 

The socialistic agitation in Germany began with a 
flat denial of God. In 1871 Schall said: “We open 
war against God, because He is the greatest evil in 
the world.” In 1875 Liebknecht wrote: ‘It is our 
duty as Socialists to root out the faith in God with all 
our might, nor is any one worthy the name who does 
not consecrate himself to the spread of atheism.” 
‘Engels impudently remarked: ‘“‘We have simply done 
with God.” * But the shrewd leaders of Socialism 
soon learned that the generality of the laboring classes 
did not share their irreligious views, and that the masses 
were still deeply religious. So they began to pipe a 
softer tune; they openly declared that religion should 
be left to the private judgment of the individual. At 
the Congress in Halle (1891) a member wisely re- 
marked: ‘‘ We get on best when we leave this subject 


1 Mit Gott sind wir einjach jertig. 
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of religion alone.” Since then, they are more guarded 
in their treatment of the religious element of Socialism, 
and shrink from a public declaration on the subject for 
fear of antagonizing the multitude; for the leaders 
have found more faith in Israel than they expected. 
But leading Catholics, who are observing the progress 
of the movement, maintain that it continues to exer- 
cise its influence among the people in favor of atheism 
and materialism. 

Is Socialism among us in the United States less 
irreligious in its tendencies? Its recognized organ, 
“The Appeal to Reason,” gives us, week after week, 
the clear wine of its doctrine. It tells the unvarnished 
tale of open infidelity. I may be permitted to make a 
few extracts from an article entitled “Socialism,” in 
its issue of June 27, 1903, to show clearly whether 
or not Carl D. Thompson is right when he says that 
Socialism is not atheistic: “Socialism is the Alpha 
and Omega of all that pertains to life, that is sub- 
stantial. . . . All the natural cravings of the human 
heart will be supplied through the law of Socialism. 
. . . The goddess of Socialism will forever lead men, 
but never rule. ... The churches of this country 
require over $300,000,000 per year to put man into a 
heaven, and yet few there be that enter therein. . . . 
Modern man must let the gods take care of them- 
selves. As Socialism will know no creed, dogma nor 
politics, neither will it know race nor color.” Ru- 
dolph Grossmann, editor of a German socialistic 
paper in Chicago called the Fackel, lately addressed 
a letter to the Rev. Dr. Heiter, of Buffalo, in which he 
openly declared that his journalistic aims consisted in 
combating religions. Dr. Averling, the ‘free hus- 
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band” of Karl Marx’s daughter, writes in “To-day,” 
a socialistic magazine: ‘Little can be done until men 
and women face the two curses of our country and 
time, the curses of Capitalism and Christianity... . 
So absolutely does the happiness of the future de- 
pend on the downfall of Christianity that we re-echo 
with a modification the cry of Voltaire, Ecrasons 
Pinjame.” 

Even in pagan times irreligion and atheism were 
considered as dreadful crimes against the Divinity. If 
_ men had then uttered the blasphemies of our modern 
Socialists, they would have been condemned by pagan 
law to suffer the penalty of death. The real Socialists 
have done with God and His eternal laws. They 
say He is no God for them, as He does not care for the 
poor; He is the God of the rich. Real Socialism 
means rebellion against God and society. You may 
see from these remarks that the Catholic Church, the 
mouthpiece of God, the spouse of Christ, is and must 
be the natural enemy of Socialism. She does not 
contend against any particular form of government. 
She teaches that God has given the charge of the 
human race into the hands of two distinct powers, the 
ecclesiastical and the civil; the one, the Church, is 
appointed for the spiritual concerns of men, while the 
civil government is established for the temporal affairs. 
Both powers are supreme in their sphere; both have 
their limits set by the object and nature of their exist- 
ence; both powers are ordained by God; both repre- 
sent the authority of God; for “There is no power 
but from God” (Rom. xiii. 1). It is holy and honor- 
able to recognize the lawful authority, whether tem- 
poral or spirtual; it is sinful and disreputable to 
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despise legitimate authority: “He who resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that 
resist, purchase to themselves damnation.” To rise 
against the existing order of things is treason against 
God, who will avenge such a revolt. 

The Catholic Church is a true, perfect and wholly 
independent society, possessing her own unchanging 
rights, which were conferred upon her by her divine 
Founder. These rights are for the welfare of the 
human race; they should never clash with those of 
the civil government, for both powers come from 
God. A conflict between both could only be conjured 
up by the wickedness of men. A perfect harmony 
between both will result in the greatest blessings, 
spiritual and temporal, for society. Separation of 
Church and State may be good and desirable under 
certain circumstances, but it is not good in itself; it 
cannot be maintained as a permanent ideal or princi- 
ple; it is a makeshift, but not the state of things which 
God has ordained. 

The Church, however, can thrive under any form 
of government. Give her but freedom of action to 
exercise her God-given mission for the life of nations, 
and she will prosper under President, King or Kaiser. 
Her children may be most devout to her, and be the 
most ardent republicans, the most progressive demo- 
crats, the most loyal monarchists. 

Why, then, does she deprecate the form of govern- 
ment in the new State planned by the Socialists? Be- 
cause the so-called government would be unbearable 
tyranny; it would be no government whatever, but 
anarchy, chaos and confusion. No government de- 
serves the name unless it recognizes God as the supreme 
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Ruler of mankind, and makes His divine law the basis 
of its own legislation; unless it considers morality and 
religion as the foundation of civil society. The record 
of all the nations that have lived and prospered and 
decayed, testifies to the truth of this principle of the phi- 
losophy of history: ‘The want of religion is the source 
of every social evil.”” Wherever religion declines, lib- 
erty perishes, pauperism flourishes, passions brutalize, 
and a state of anarchy and hopeless barbarism inev- 
itably follows. 

In the present state of society there may be, and cer- 
tainly are, many things that need correction or reform- 
ing; but destruction is not reformation. We do not 
construct by pulling down. Socialism, in its mildest 
form, is a scheme for the removal of one injustice by 
the infliction of another, and a greater one. Change of 
government does not mean change of society; a man 
does not change his character by changing his clothes. 
Change of society can be effected only by change of 
men, or, rather, of the minds and hearts of men. 

By opposing Socialism the Church does not antag- 
onize a popular movement of the workingman for the 
betterment of his social condition. She does not tell 
the mechanic, the tiller of the soil, the skilled and the 
unskilled laborer, to make the best of the present cir- 
cumstances, to be satisfied with their lot, and to bear 
in silence and holy patience with the heartless exac- 
tions of capitalists, and to look to heaven alone, where 
good things are in store for them. No, we are not 
waiting for the good things until we get into heaven; 
we want some of them on the way to heaven. And 
heaven helps those on earth who help themselves. 
We are allowed and encouraged to seek heaven in this 
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world; for the kingdom of heaven begins here. Peace 
and happiness are not for the few, but are meant for 
all. We are not obliged to forego the joys of earth in 
order to get to heaven. All things are ours and we 
are Christ’s. As a bishop of the Church I do advo- 
cate the diffusion of wealth rather than its concentra- 
tion, the active busirfess rather than the idle interest. 
What I claim for the workingman is not alms; for 
those that starve and pine from lack of the necessaries 
of life are not beggars; they are honest men, willing 
to work. We demand for them justice in distribution, 
the right to live, sufficient wages for themselves and 
families to be properly fed, clothed and sheltered, and 
to have leisure for their religious and social duties. 
There is an abundance for all in the world. But some 
grasp and retain from the masses more than they — 
heed or can use with profit to themselves; they live 
in luxury and extravagance, forgetting that their 
superfluous wealth is the patrimony of the poor. And 
nothing that man can devise will ever hold the greedy 
back from grinding the poor, from the desire to crush 
and dominate. This religion alone can do; she has 
done it in the past; she will do it in the future. No 
counterfeit religion will avail in the struggle against 
unjust wealth and unbridled ambition. The religion 
of the Crucified, as taught by the Catholic Church, 
will accomplish it; it will be her task in the present 
century. Not a change in form of government is 
needed to cure the social ills, but a change of men in 
Christ Jesus. The Church alone can settle the social 
question by convincing men that all are the children 
of God and the brothers of Christ; that God will 
avenge every injustice; that riches gathered at the cost 
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of human misery are accursed; whilst at the same 
time she teaches those who suffer from want that He 
who was infinitely rich became poor of His own will, 
to make us rich with the blessings of faith and hope. 

Indeed, many thoughtful men outside the Catholic 
Church have come to the conviction that nothing can 
prevent the spread of Socialism ‘or save society from 
destruction except the Church of Rome. Socialists 
themselves realize that their long and bitter struggle 
will be against the Church of Peter. The converted 
Socialist, David Goldstein, speaks from experience when 
he writes: 

“Tt is my personal conviction, which I may say I 
have arrived at without association or affiliation with 
the institution—that upon the religious aspects of this 
great issue the fight now centres around the Catholic 
Church—which is the first and only Church that has 
boldly taken up the gauntlet thrown down with scorn 
and defiance by Socialism. This Church is not only 
international, or rather universal, and so equipped to 
meet the power of the international enemy, but it is 
erected upon a basis—upon religious science—which 
gives it the strength to cope with the aggressions of the 
approaching foe. There are, | am aware, many per- 
sons who would rather see hell reign than that the 
Catholic Church should be the victor in so great, so 
masterful a struggle; for such I have but sympathy, 
for they but veil themselves in darkness. They may 
be assured if this institution fall in the fight (if that 
were possible), all religions, sects and cults would 
collapse in its ruins.” (Socialism, p. x.) 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. ITS SPREAD IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


SoctALismM is not the product of modern times: it is 
merely the revival of an old error. It is of pagan 
origin, often repudiated by the wisest and best men of 
the world; it is a sophism condemned by human and 
divine law. 


§ 1. General History. 


A brief history of Socialism will help us to a better 
understanding of its principles and tendencies. 

Four hundred years before Christ, the Greek philos- 
opher Plato wrote a book, entitled ‘‘The Republic,” 
in which he describes as the ideal form of government 
the communitive or socialistic State. His gifted dis- 
ciple, Aristotle, carefully examined these theories, 
which were considered by Plato’s contemporaries as 
an idle dream; he clearly showed them to be unsound 
in principle and injurious in their application. In 
subsequent ages the communitive speculations were 
occasionally revived. In the sixteenth century they 
were revived in a political work of fiction, “ Utopia,” 
written by blessed Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of 
England. Modern Socialism, which has for its object 


the final removal of all inequalities between rich and 
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poor, first appeared in Europe at the French Revolu- 
tion in 1789. It has been growing ever since, spread- 
ing its deadly virus throughout the Continent. The 
infidel philosophers of France, especially J. J. Rous- 
seau, proclaimed to the world that need was the only 
foundation for property. ‘He who needed a thing 
had a right to it, and he who had more than he needed 
was a thief.” Count de St. Simon (} 1824) gave 
Socialism its present shape by teaching that ‘labor 
alone is the foundation and source of all value.” 
Charles Fourier (f 1837) explained human will to be 
nothing else than the laws of universal attraction; 
man’s will or instinct should be gratified by the social 
organization, so that he could do what he liked! Louis 
Blanc ({ 1882) claimed that the State should be the 
chief producer and make private production impossi- 
ble. Rodbertus (+ 1875), the father of “scientific” 
Socialism, considered capital to be robbery, and all 
goods he looked upon as the product of labor. Karl 
Marx (} 1883) proposed to turn all land over to the 
State, which should undertake to pay every one the 
full worth of his work. Ferdinand Lassalle (+ 1864), 
“the labor king,” proclaimed the “iron law of wages.” 
Wages should be equivalent to the amount necessary 
for the support of life and propagation. 


§ 2. Socialism in the United States. 


Is it not strange that the United States, the Eldo- 
rado of the oppressed and persecuted, the land of free 
and equal men, should offer any facility or cause for 
the growth of Socialism? Periodic stagnation of busi- 
ness and frequent industrial depressions contributed 
to the spread of the socialistic sentiment. The im- 
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mense combinations of capital at the present day, the 
gigantic trusts, seem to accentuate the class struggle 
and even class hatred, while they have occasioned the 
disappearance of so many of the powerful and essential 
middle class. In our principal cities we find splendid 
mansions for citizens, palatial buildings for city and 
State officials, gorgeous libraries for all, splendid 
avenues and parks for the wealthy and the indigent, 
while by the side of this display of luxury we have the 
squalid tenement-houses, the dark alleys and the slums 
to mark the contrast between rich and poor. Capital 
controls, to a large extent, State and city government, 
the press and the public school. The American 
votaries of Socialism claim, and not without an amount 
of truth, “the economic interests of the capitalist class 
dominate our entire social system; the lives of the 
working class are recklessly sacrificed for profit, wars 
are fomented between nations, indiscriminate slaughter 
is encouraged, and the destruction of whole races is 
sanctioned in order that the capitalists may extend 
their commercial dominion abroad and enhance their 
supremacy.” * 

The first organizations of Socialism in America date 
back to the year 1868; its members were chiefly immi- 
grants from Germany, some of them men of great 
energy and intelligecne. The movement soon ob- 
tained adepts among other nationalities. The warm 
reception which Socialists gave to the Fenian leader 
O’Donovan Rossa won for the Socialists the sym- 


'“ History of Socialism in the United States,’ by Morris Hillquit, 
New York, 1903, p. 349. We are indebted to Mr. Hillquit for his 
lucid and patient work, from which we gain a clear view of the 
efforts of American Socialism. 
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pathies of Irish patriots. The fall of the Paris Com- 
mune in 1871 drove numerous radical Frenchmen to 
the shores of America and into the camp of Socialists. 

F. A. Sorge, a man of tact and ability, a veteran of the 
German revolution of 1848, a personal friend and co- 
worker of Marx and Engels, was the leading spirit of the 
early social movement in this country. In 1874, the 
Socialist Labor Party was established, whose aim was 
to bring the socialist movement in closer touch with 
American institutions and customs or to “ American- 
ize” it. Trade-unions in which Socialists recognized 
natural allies sprang now into existence all over the 
United States. Socialists made every effort to reach 
them and utilize them for the conquest of the political 
machinery. But trade-unions, so far, have looked upon 
Socialism as a dangerous parasite that would gnaw 
the very vitals of labor associations, and fortunately 
have turned their back on Socialism.’ This struggle 
of Unionism against Socialism finds a parallel in the 
struggle of Socialism against Anarchism. Both Social- 
ism and Anarchism are dissatisfied with the present 
condition and organization of society, but Socialism 
seeks the supremacy of the collective social body over 
the individual, while Anarchism advocates the com- 
plete emancipation of the individual from society and 
the violent destruction of the present social order. 
Anarchism threatened, for a time, to fasten itself per- 
manently on the Socialist movement and to discredit 
the latter in the eyes of the American workingmen, 
but the Socialist party finally succeeded in disentan- 
gling itself from the fatal meshes of the “dynamiters.” 


1 Gompers, at the last National Meeting of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in Boston, November, 1903. 
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The early history cf Socialism in the United States, 
with its triumphs and reverses, is full of pathos and 
interest. “For almost a full generation,” Hillquit 
remarks, “they plodded away at their self-imposed 
task in the face of adversities which have no parallel 
in the history of the Socialist movement in any other 
country. Their internal strifes were but the natural 
echo of their great struggles with hostile surroundings, 
and may easily be pardoned; and their courage, per- 
severance and devotion to the cause cannot fail to 
arouse our enthusiasm.” 

To-day Socialism in the United States is repre- 
sented by the Socialist Labor Party and the Socialist 
Party pure and simple. Reports of the present mem- 
bership of either party vary. The Socialist Party is 
making rapid strides, while the Socialist Labor Party 
seems to be losing ground steadily. Their success or 
failure at state or national elections can hardly serve 
as a criterion of their strength or weakness. The 
strongest proof of the spread of Socialism in America— 
I do not say the spread of the political Socialist party— 
is the development and use of the Socialist press. | 
Here are a few facts for those who make light of the 
movement. 

The Socialists in the United States have four monthly 
magazines (“The International Socialist Review,” 
“Wilshire’s Magazine,” “The Comrade” and “The 
Southern Socialist” ); éwenty weeklies in English, of 
which the “Appeal to Reason” alone claims a circula- 
tion of over 250,000; three dailies and seven weeklies 
in German; one Socialist newspaper in each of the 
following tongues: in French, Polish, Bohemian, Ital- 
ian, Swedish, Hungarian and Hebrew. 
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Outside these strictly Socialist publications, there is 
a large number of trade-union journals, papers and 
magazines which are in open sympathy with the 
Socialist movement, and zealously propagate its de- 
structive doctrine. Here lies the great danger which, 
if not counteracted, will soon infect the masses of the 
working people in America; for these. publications are 
saturated with the poison of irreligion and rebellion 
against the divine law. 

Morris Hillquit closes the last chapter of his inter- 
esting ‘‘History” with these significant words: “The 
Socialist movement in the United States has grown 
immensely in extent and influence during the last few 
years. It has penetrated into the broad masses of 
the American workingmen, it is gaining adherents 
among other classes of the population, and rapidly 
invading all parts of the country. And still the move- 
ment has apparently by no means reached the full meas- 
ure of its development. New gains in members and 
supporters, new acquisitions in the press and new . 
victories at the polls are being reported steadily, and if 
all indications do not deceive, Socialism will be a 
potent factor in this country within a very few years.” 

It is the boast of American Socialists that conditions 
in this country are most favorable to Socialism, and 
that there is nothing to prevent its final victory. “Is 
there nothing in your way?” I asked a Socialist leader 
a short time ago. “Yes, sir,’ he answered slowly, 
“there is one thing in our way, and that one obstacle is 
the Catholic Church.” Yes, the Catholic Church will 
save America from the devastations of radical Social- 
ism. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: EVIL AND ITS REMEDY. 


Man, born of woman, enters this world in a penitent 
posture, with his arms crossed on his breast. The 
first breath of air that fans him causes pain; he opens 
his eyes and the first rays of light draw tears from them. 
His life begins with a sob; it ends with a sigh. Pain 
and sorrow surround him like a circle. Wherever he 
turns, he meets with antagonism. By the sweat of his 
brow he must wrest from the cruel earth that which 
is necessary to sustain his life and prolong his agony, 
until, faint from effort, and exhausted by labor and 
broken by sorrow, he sinks into dust and oblivion. 
How well the German poet Richter puts it: “Man has 
but two and a half minutes on earth: one to smile, one 
to sigh and only half a minute to love; for he dies 
during the third minute.” And as the life of each man 
is a series of sufferings that reaches from the cradle to 
the grave, so the entire race of men is plunged into a 
sea of physical ills and moral tortures. The sight of 
human misery fills the heart with woe and lamenta- 
tion, whilst it puzzles the mind with its universal 
prevalence. Multitudes of men, deceived by the _ 
shameless lies of sophists, or bleeding to death under 
the lash of tyrants, or staggering under the intolerable 
yoke of moneyed despots, or insane from the indul. 
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gence of beastial passions and abandoned to wild in- 
stincts, are constantly falling into an abyss of spiritual 
and bodily degradation, so that we feel tempted to stop 
and ask ourselves: Is there anything more vile and 
wretched than the human race? Did God create man 
simply to vent His wrath on him and to mock him in 
his helpless misery ? 

And is this merely the record of ages of barbarism? 
Have we, after centuries of progress and civilization, 
arrived at the golden century in which sorrow and 
affliction are but empty names? Are we not sur- 
rounded by all the comforts and luxuries of life? Has 
not the inventive genius of man banished poverty and 
disease from the earth by the most wonderful achieve- 
ments? Steam and electricity have been compelled 
to warm and light our homes, cities and towns, to 
carry us with speed over land and sea, to write and 
repeat our words from one hemisphere to another, and 
to move machines to spin and weave and forge for us. 
Now, at last, the era of universal peace and content- 
ment has dawned upon the nations, and happiness 
has entered into every human dwelling. Alas! the 
reality gives us a different account. The present 
world is full of discontent; never was there so much 
fault-finding in it as now. People are complaining of 
political, domestic and social evils without end. The 
columns of our daily papers are filled with the records 
of murders, suicides, railroad disasters, incendiarism, 
robberies, thefts, briberies, bankruptcies, impurities, 
conjugal infidelities, desertions, divorces, drunkenness, 
gambling, embezzlements in civil and military service. 
Enormous fortunes are being amassed by a few, while 
many are in want of the bare necessities of life, and in 
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many places covetous and grasping men “have been 
able to lay upon the teeming masses of the laboring 
poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself ” 
(Leo XIIT.). 

The momentous gravity of the present state of things 
fills wise men with dismay; churchmen and statesmen 
look into the gloomy future with painful apprehen- 
sion. All sorts of schemes are devised to avert the 
threatening calamities of social revolutions. The 
causes of this wide-spread wretchedness are investigated, 
and efficacious remedies are proposed at popular meet- 
ings, in legislatures and through the press. The 
Socialists claim to have traced the cause of all social evil 
to the existing inequality of wealth. The earth, they 
say, belongs to all, and not to a part of the people. 
All private property should be confiscated and become 
the common property of all, under the administration 
of the State or municipal bodies. Then every citizen 
would get his share of enjoyment. The State should be 
the organized will of the people, and the people are 
the laboring class. In this new State, power and prop- 
erty should rest on labor as a basis, and no citizen 
should enjoy without labor, or labor without enjoyment. 
For labor is the sole cause of wealth. To induce men 
to appreciate the blessings of the Socialist State and 
thus to work together in brotherly love and unselfishness 
for the common good, they propose an infallible remedy 
—compulsory education of both sexes; for that educa- 
tion makes man better and happier is a fundamental 
article of the Socialist creed. 

Pope Leo XIII. has given the clearest and most suc- 
cinct refutation of the Socialist theory in his Encyclical 
Letter “On the Condition of the Working Classes.” To 
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us, the children of Holy Church, the Pope speaks as 
the appointed teacher of truth, and we listen to his 
voice as to the voice of Christ. No matter what may 
have been the various opinions of learned men in the 
Church regarding the right of individual ownership or 
the right of private property, the question is now set- 
tled for all time. Peter has spoken through Leo, and 
his words shall not fail. 

The substitution of communism for private owner- 
ship would not benefit the working classes, nor would 
it be just. It would be against the laws of nature and 
completely disturb the social order. A workingman 
hires out to another his strength or his industry to 
obtain recompense, and that recompense is his own 
property. If he saves money by frugal living and 
invests his money in land, the land is his wages 
in another form. According to the Socialist theory, 
that man has no right to his earnings, and no liberty of 
disposing of them, and consequently no hope or pos- 
sibility of bettering his condition in life. 

Moreover, man is not like the irrational animal that 
merely and instinctively seeks the gratification of 
present wants. Man has a mind which enables him 
to look forward, and to provide not only for present 
but for future wants. And nature has to supply man’s 
future needs; the means of supply are found in the 
never-failing fruitfulness of mother earth. Man not 
only possesses the fruits of the earth, but the earth 
itself. And to say that God has given the earth to 
the use and enjoyment of the universal human race is 
not to deny that there can be private property. God 
did not assign parts of the earth to individuals; He 
granted the earth to mankind in general, and left “the 
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limits of private possessions to be fixed by man’s own 
industry and by the laws of individual peoples.” More- 
over, the earth, though divided among private owners, 
ceases not thereby to minister to the needs of all; for 
there is no one who does not live on what the land 
brings forth. But man must lavish his skill and labor 
on the land before it produces; he must bring it under 
cultivation; he must leave the impress of his own 
personality upon it by watering it with the sweat of 
his brow. That portion of the earth, originally wild 
or barren, is now changed into fruitful soil through 
the toil of man; to rob him of it, would be to steal the 
labor of his hand. No wonder that the Supreme Law- 
giver and Ruler of the universe is opposed to Socialist 
teaching. Socialists justly consider Him their eternal 
enemy. He decreed for all men and for all times: 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his 
house, nor his field . . . nor anything which is his.” 

Socialism, instead of remedying actual evils and 
banishing poverty from the world, would throw man- 
kind into a state of utter degradation and slavery. 
No wonder the head of Christ’s Church calls Social- 
ism “a plague” and an “accursed brood.” 

We must look elsewhere for a satisfactory solution 
of the great social problem. It is not worthy of 
thinking men merely to examine its surface; we 
must go down to the very bottom and find the root 
of the evil. The most learned men of ancient history 
have studied the question, and have often guessed at 
the answer. Modern pagans, though highly gifted with 
intellectual powers, have gone further from the answer 
than the philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome. 
And yet the solution of the difficulty is given in the 
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oldest and most faithful historical record in the world, - 
which, in our days, is within easy reach, and is found 
in the home of every truly Christian family—the Bible, 
the holy Book of God. Praised and blessed be God 
for telling us by His written word how poverty and all 
kinds of suffering came into this world! On bended 
knees we read the story of God’s love manifesting itself 
in creating the universe and in making man according 
to His own divine likeness. From the soft moist earth 
He fashioned the human body, and He breathed into 
that form of clay the breath of life: behold the first 
man issuing from the hands of God! He caused a 
deep sleep to fall upon Adam when He took one of his 
ribs, filling up its place with flesh, and He built that 
rib into a woman. Behold Adam and Eve, our first 
parents, in the fresh, immaculate beauty of creation! 
Their bodies are exquisitely moulded, in perfect vigor 
of health, without a trace of infirmity, incapable of 
suffering. But their souls are more perfect still; 
their minds are adorned with every sort of knowledge, 
which now the most talented man could not acquire 
by a life’s study; the judgment of their reason is in- 
capable of any mistake; the desires of the will are 
pure and upright, and never incline to evil. All is 
perfect harmony; the body obeys the soul, and the 
soul obeys God. They are in a state of innocence and 
justice; their hearts are swimming in an ocean of 
delight. And God loves them with the tenderest love 
of a father; He converses with them familiarly and 
places the visible creation at their feet. Each morning 
awakens them to new delights; never did care or 
anxiety ruffle the peace of day or disturb their calm 
repose at night. The birds are cheerfully singing 
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over them; the animals are playing about them; and 
from the green earth the flowers are wafting towards 
them sweetest smiles and perfumes. All creation is 
one melodious praise of God through man. The 
assurance of lasting happiness depended on a trial, on 
the proper use of God’s greatest natural gift to man— 
liberty. They abused that most precious gift, and 
thereby brought untold misery upon themselves and 
upon all of us. But this is only one part of the 
account. The awful tragedy commenced in heaven 
and ended in paradise. Only men and angels are 
made to God’s image and likeness; they, of all 
creatures, alone are intelligent and free; they alone 
could disturb the order of the universe by rebelling 
against the Creator. 

The angels were bright and beautiful spirits, bask- 
ing in the splendors of heaven and bathing in unspeak- 
able bliss. One of them, the most beautiful of all, 
Lucifer,the Morning Star, in an evil moment turned his 
eyes away from God—O crime!—and fixed them on 
himself and consented to self-adoration. His evil 
example was followed by others, and hell was created at 
that instant, for heaven was no longer a place for those 
who had rebelled against infinite holiness and justice. 
There is the very first sin, and the root of all sins. 

“When the fallen angel, now without beauty and 
without light, saw the man and the woman in paradise, 
sparkling and beautiful with the splendors of grace, 
feeling in himself a deep sadness at another’s goods, 
he formed the design of dragging them into his con- 
demnation, now that it was not in his power to become 
equal with them in their glory.” ! He entered the 
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gates of paradise under the form of a serpent, the 
symbol of craft and deceit. The woman listened to 
the voice of the fallen angel; she became dizzy and 
proud and vain; she began to.turn away from God by 
turning to “the tree of infernal illusions and divine 
threats,” and her mind lost its brightness and her will 
its strength. The first sin was committed on earth; 
sin that veiled the countenance of God and threw man 
into a nameless abyss of moral and physical ruin. 
The spirit of man was degraded by pride, and his 
flesh by concupiscence. And as physical things exist 
as manifestations of spiritual things, the visible crea- 
tion'turned against man as the enemy of his and their 
Creator. The earth began to bristle with thorns and 
weeds, the animals rose in rebellion against him, and all 
the elements turned in fury against the sinner. Thus 
is sin in its consequences, as the whole human race pro- 
claims it to be, the cause of every moral and physical 
disorder in this world. When man ceased to serve 
God, he fell into the hands of a usurper; he became 
the slave of sin and of evil; when he ceased to be the 
servant of God, he ceased to be prince of the earth, 
and all rebelled against him. 

Those who ignore the great historical fact, the com- 
mission of the first sin on earth, will never be able to 
explain the cause and nature of suffering in the world. 
Some, therefore, turn in blasphemy and make God 
responsible for the prevalence of evil. Now, God is 
the Supreme and Absolute Good; whatever He does is 
good. All things created are relatively good; hell in 
itself is good as the place of divine justice. God can- 
not give or communicate evil to anything; for He 
does not possess it; on the other hand, God cannot 
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give to anything the absolute good, for He alone must 
possess it. 

The evil in the world comes from man, and exists 
in man only. However, evil exists merely as an acci- 
dent, and not in a substantial manner. Evil has its 
origin in the abuse which man made of his greatest 
natural endowment, the gift of liberty. 

Sin, the cause of physical and social evil in the 
world, then, is the only thing which God has not made. 
Sin is the denial of the Supreme Good, and therefore 
the supreme and only evil in the world. 

The great Spanish statesman and_ philosopher, 
Donoso Cortes, gives a graphic description of the 
nature and consequence of sin: 

“Sin covered heaven with mourning, hell with 
flames and the earth with weeds. It brought 
sickness and pestilence, famine and death on the 
world. It dug the grave of the most famous 
and populous cities. It presided at the de- 
struction of Babylon of the magnificent gardens, of 
Ninive the exalted, of Persopolis, daughter of the 
Sun, of Memphis of the deep mysteries, of Sodom 
the impure, of Athens the comic, of Jerusalem the 
ungrateful, of Rome the great; because, though God 
willed all these things, He willed them only as a chas- 
tisement and reparation of sin. Sin squeezes out all 
the groans that come from human breasts, and all the 
tears that fall, drop by drop, from all the eyes of men; 
and what is even more, and what no understanding can 
conceive nor words express, it drew tears from the 
sacred eyes of the Son of God, the meek Lamb who 
mounted the cross, charged with the sins of the world. 
Neither the heavens nor the earth, nor men, saw Him 
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laugh; and men, and the earth and the heavens saw 
Him weep; and He wept because He had His eyes 
fixed on sin. He wept at the sepulchre of Lazarus, 
and in the death of His friend He only bewailed the 
death of the sinful soul. He felt sadness and was 
disturbed on entering the Garden, and it was the hor- 
ror of sin that infused into Him that unusual. dis- 
turbance, and that web of sadness. His brow sweated 
blood, and it was the spectre of sin that made that 
strange sweat flow from His brow. He was nailed 
to the cross, and it was sin nailed Him; it was sin 
drove Him into agony, and it was sin caused His 
death.” ? 

Although God abhors sin with an infinite horror, 
yet He permitted it, so that He might make it serve as 
the occasion of a new manifestation of His justice and 
mercy. God draws order from disorder, and good 
from evil; He offers suffering as a penalty which, if 
willingly accepted, turns into a great blessing: it be- 
comes a medicine and a cure. Pain has now the 
power of producing a radical change in man’s charac- 
ter: it can make the proud humble, the voluptuous 
chaste, the violent patient, the weak strong, the hard 
of heart merciful, the avaricious generous. Those 
who pass through the furnace of pain, come out of it 
purified from the corrosive poison of vice, and are 
recreated in the fire of the Holy Ghost. While pleas- 
ure and delights carry with them the germs of death 
and tend to enervate and corrupt man, pain has an 
expiating and sanctifying effect on human char- 
acter. 


1 Essays on Catholicism, Liberalism and Socialism. 
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To be free from pain and hard toil and poverty, in 
the present condition of man, should be to him a 
source of fear and trembling rather than a joy and 
a thing to be desired. To be rich and living in sen- 
sual pleasures means to be dwelling in a house of glass 
and in danger of being wrecked eternally. “Amen I 
say to you, that a rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” ‘‘And again I say to you: It 
is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.””—Woe to you who are rich; for you have 
your consolation. 

Since the fall of Adam, labor is compulsory, and 
the painful expiation of his disobedience. Those who 
dream of a state of things in which labor should be- 
come the free choice of man and his delight, ignore 
the great historical truth of Adam’s sin and the pun- 
ishment of the all-holy God who said: “Cursed be the 
earth in thy work; in thy labor thou shalt eat of it all 
the days of thy life.” In like manner, the other pains 
and hardships of life shall have no end or cessation on 
this earth; for the consequences of sin are bitter and 
hard to bear, and they must be with man as long as life 
lasts. To suffer and to endure, therefore, is the lot of 
humanity; let men try as they may, no strength and 
no artifice shall ever succeed in banishing from human 
life the ills and troubles which beset it. If any there 
are who pretend differently—who hold out to a hard- 
pressed people freedom from pain and trouble, undis- 
turbed repose and constant enjoyment—they cheat 
the people and impose upon them, and their lying 
promises shall only make the evil worse than before. 
There is nothing more useful than to look at the world 
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as it really is—and at the same time to look elsewhere 
for a remedy to its troubles (Leo XIII). 

Where shall we look for a remedy in this world of 
confusion and turmoil? “Lord, to whom shall we 
go?” Where is He? The storm is raging, the night 
is dark and starless; where is Christ who alone can 
show us the remedy? He is in the life-boat of the 
Church; He teaches the multitudes from the boat of 
His Church as He taught them 1900 years ago from 
the boat on the lake of Galilee. What does He say 
by the mouth of His Vicar Leo: ‘God has not created 
us for the perishable and transitory things of earth, 
but for things heavenly and everlasting; He has given 
us this world as a place of exile, and not as our true 
country. Money, and the other things which men 
call good and desirable—we may have them in abun- 
dance, or we may lack them altogether; so far as 
eternal happiness is concerned, it is no matter; the 
only thing that is important is to use them aright. 
Jesus Christ, when He redeemed us with flentijul 
redemption, took not away the pains and sorrows 
which, in such large proportion, make up the texture of 
our mortal life; He transformed them into motives of 
virtue and occasions of merit; and no man can hope 
for eternal reward unless he follow in the blood- 
stained footprints of his Saviour. J} we suffer with 
Him, we shall also reign with Him. His labors and 
His sufferings, accepted by His own free-will, have 
marvellously sweetened all suffering and all labor. 
And not only by His example, but by His grace and 
by the hope of everlasting recompense, He has made 
pain and grief more easy to endure; ‘For that which 
is at present momentary and light of our tribulation, 
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worketh for us above measure exceedingly an eternal 
weight of glory’ (II. Cor. iv. 17).” 

The Church alone can solve the great social ques- 
tion by tracing the evil to its source. She holds the 
key to the great mystery of pain and poverty that 
hangs like an angry cloud over the universe. She 
can change the present state of things by changing 
the hearts and minds of men, by bringing society to 
the feet of the Restorer of mankind, Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnate Son of God. In Christ, our blessed Lord, 
and in Him alone, can we reconcile the apparent con- 
tradictions in human life, and also explain the in- 
equalities and sufferings among men. He unites all 
things in Himself. ‘Lifted up from the earth, He 
draws all things to Himself.” He is the centre-point 
in which God and man are united; He is the centre- 
point in which all men are united; He belongs to all 
classes; He is poor and rich, He is the poorest of the 
poor and the richest of the rich; He is a slave and 
He is a king; He came to serve and to minister, and 
yet he is the King of kings, for “of His kingdom there 
shall be no end;” He is eternal wisdom and abject 
foolishness; He is a scandal and a stumbling-block, 
and yet He is the hope and salvation of all. To turn 
aside from Him is ‘to fall into darkness and despair; 
to follow Him is to find peace of mind and joy of 
heart. “Never to have known Jesus Christ in any- 
way,” Leo XIII. says, “‘is the greatest of misfortunes, 
but it involves no perversity or ingratitude. But, 
after having known Him, to reject or forget Him, 
argues such horrible and insane wickedness as to be 
scarcely credible. For He is the origin and source of 
all good, and just as mankind could not be delivered 
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but by the sacrifice of Christ, so neither can it be pre- 
served but by His power.” Life becomes unbearable 
and hideous if Christ has no place in it. To make 
Him known and loved by all is the complete solution 
of the social question. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NOT SOCIALISM, BUT SOCIAL REFORM. 


THE essence of Socialism is contained in the decla- 
ration that man is good by nature, and is sufficient for 
himself. Our good lies in the natural order. Igno- 
rance and defective environment have led man into the 
present social evils. To bring him out of this state of 
misery, two “infallible”? means are proposed: uni- 
versal and free instruction of both sexes, and the 
placing of man in a communistic state of life where he 
will be on a social equality with others. The Gospel 
of Christ tells us to resist nature, to curb its vicious 
inclinations, to look for perfect peace and happiness 
in the world to come; Socialism teaches us to follow 
nature, to satisfy all its desires and to seek real happi- 
ness in the enjoyment of this life. While promising 
liberty and equality, it enslaves man to his corrupted 
nature and makes him the machine of the State. 

Socialism is not“merely the malicious work of a few 
agitators; it is the natural outgrowth of Protestantism, 
and as such is of historic necessity, as we shall have 
occasion to show in a subsequent chapter. Like a 
mountain torrent, evoked by the storm of the six- 
teenth century, it dashes down into the valley of time, 
bringing havoc and devastation in its course. 

But not all that is put to the credit of Socialists 
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should be termed Socialism. There is a deal of solid 
good in our modern aspirations for the social uplifting 
of the laboring classes; we must separate the wheat 
from the chaff, and encourage every popular move- 
ment which makes for diffusion of wealth and physi- 
cal comfort. A brief discussion of the principal 
questions with which Socialism deals in its efforts of 
reform will aid us to get a clearer concept of the Catho- 
lic view of Socialism. » 


§ 1. Public Ownership. 


The question of State and municipal ownership has 
engaged the attention of the public for several years, 
and the number of its votaries appears to be growing 
steadily. To believe in public ownership is not to side 
with the Socialists; for public ownership differs from 
real Socialism in its aim and end, and in the means it 
proposes to reach that end. The agitation for public 
ownership does not seek the upheaval of society or the 
fall of government; it merely advocates the enlarge- 
ment of government power and duty. The State is 
expected to assume the ownership and control of gas, 
electric light, water, street cars, railroads, telegraph 
wires and forests. As these are questions of a purely 
economic nature, a Catholic cannot pronounce on them 
with dogmatic precision, but he ought to be sufh- 
ciently acquainted with the theories so as to show 
himself an intelligent adherent or opponent of the sys- 
tem in question. Personally, I would be in favor of 
the State controlling our forests and the telegraph— 
and no more. Well-trained and incorruptible officials 
are absolutely necessary for State service; and such 
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individuals are not so conspicuous in our days, as the 
recent scandals in the Post Office Department have 
shown. 

There is an evident tendency among men to increase 
the power of the State, to favor a more paternal gov- 
ernment. A great deal of confusion results from the 
fact that the proper limits and sphere of civil author- 
ity are almost universally ignored, although Leo XIII. 
has repeatedly explained them in his glorious encycli- 
cals. The State should not absorb the rights of indi- 
viduals, but should keep them inviolate, unless they 
clash with the common good and the interests of others. 

The proper office of the government is to foster pub- 
lic well-being and private prosperity, by maintaining 
peace and good order, safeguarding family life, re-_ 
specting religion and punishing evil-doers. Civil 
authority may step in to interfere—if through strikes 
there is imminent danger of disturbance to the public 
peace; if in workshops and factories there is danger 
to morals through the mixing of sexes or from any 
occasion of evil; if employers lay unjust burdens on 
workingmen or condemn them to labor which is de- 
grading to their human dignity; if the health of laborers 
is endangered by excessive work or the want of sani- 
tary arrangements, or if labor is unsuited to sex or 
age. But the State should not intervene in or meddle 
with private concerns any further than is required for 
the remedy of the evil or the removal of the danger. 

The State should not only protect private owner- 
ship as something sacred and inviolable, but its policy 
should be to induce as many people as possible to 
become owners. By favoring the multiplication of 
property-holders, the State would effectively contribute 
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to a more equitable division of property, a division so 
sorely needed in these days when the gulf between 
immense wealth and abject poverty is daily widening. 
The workingman should be encouraged to acquire 
land and put up his own home on it. A man will take 
more interest in land which is his own than in property 
which belongs to another. He will anxiously culti- 
vate the ground he owns until it yields him an abun- 
dance of good things that foster his health and rejoice 
his heart. He will cling to the spot and make it his 
home, dearer to him than foreign lands and gilded 
palaces. The possessor of the poorest cabin will not 
change it for the dreams of a socialistic paradise. 
Ownership is one of the greatest boons of human 
life. The social question of the day is a question of 
home. ‘To assist a workingman in securing a home 
for himself and family is to benefit society in an emi- 
nent degree. “Homeless men are reckless,” Cardinal 
Manning says; “there would be but little patriotism 
in a country where no man cares to stand pro arts et 
focis.” Men who are content with boardjng-houses 
and hotels, and are shirking the duties of home life, 
are, as a rule, of very little good to the community and 
frequently constitute a dangerous element. ‘Those 
who roam most of their lives among boarding-houses 
and hotels are deprived of many important advantages 
of the moral and material order: they are not only 
missing the sweetest comforts of home life, but they 
are often lacking the manly traits of chastity, frugality 
and unselfishness. It is God’s will that man should 
live in a home. The Incarnate Word gave us the 
blessed example: thirty years of His divine life were 
wholly spent ina home. In the normal state of things, 
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every one should have his own home, and live in the 
midst of a family with its responsibilities and cor- 
responding compensations. 

Thank God! the number of homes is still propor- 
tionately large. Bishop Spalding is responsible for 
the statement that more than eight million families in 
the United States are land-owners, and of the thirteen 
million families among whom the wealth of the country 
is divided, eleven million families are said to belong to 
the wage-earning class. The position of the working- 
man has greatly improved, and is constantly improv- 
ing. Would it improve more rapidly under public 
ownership? Experimental communities in America 
have proved signal failures. Should the government 
now try the experiment? If so, where should it begin, 
and where end? If the State is to supply schools, . 
libraries, museums, public baths—why not provide all 
with food, clothing and shelter? It is good to sup- 
port those who cannot help themselves; nay, it is the 
duty of the State to do so; but it is wicked to promote 
pauperism. By all means let us have free education 
in the primary branches for the poor and destitute, 
teach them the three “Rs,” and give them a good start 
in life; but let all those who have the means pay for 
the education of their children. 

The best way to promote social prosperity is to mul- 
tiply opportunities; for opportunities serve as incen- 
tives to labor. It is right to check deceit and cruel 
exploitation, but it is wrong to deprive talent and 
energy of the incentive to action and its natural reward. 
The present industrial system has its defects like every 
other human institution, but it has its great advan- 
tages. Private enterprise has more initiative and 
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adaptability than large concerns could offer. Indi- 
vidual capitalists are more economical and more enter- 
prising managers than public boards or State officials. 
“Their keenly interested eyes and ears are ever on the 
watch for opportunities, for improvements, for new 
openings; and having to consult nothing but their 
own judgment, they are much quicker in adapting 
themselves to situations and taking advantage of turns 
of trade. They will undertake risks that a board 
would not agree to, and they will have eritered the 
field and established a footing long before a manager 
can get his directors to stir a finger.” * 

Indeed, the people at large show little anxiety 
to take the monopoly privilege out of the hands of 
individuals so long as the latter make no flagrant abuse 
of it. Professor Hugo R. Meyer, of Harvard, fur- 
nishes statistics to prove that in Australia and New Zea- 
land, where public ownership has been experimented 
with on a large scale, it has been a wretched failure. 
Both countries, though full of natural resources, are now 
in a condition of stagnation and deplorable dulness. 
The government should not crush private enterprise, 
but should encourage and protect it; it should not 
assume the task of a manufacturer and merchant, but 
leave full play to individual energy. 


§ 2. Capital and Labor. 


Capital has been fitly compared to a musical instru- 
ment; it must be skilfully handled before it delights. 
Capital itself is the result of labor, in the first place, 
and the fruit of abstinence from consumption. 


1 Rae, ‘Contemporary Socialism.” 
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Industrial efficiency depends more on the mind than 
on physical power. The Germans have a saying that- 
every workman works also with his head. A workman 
with a “mechanical head” and a trained eye can pro- 
duce three times the amount of work, and produce a 
better kind of work, than a dull and untrained work- 
man. In fact, brain work is the most useful of all 
works. The rare genius of inventors, the shrewd 
perseverance of discoverers, the sharp foresight of 
investors, the daring enterprise of capitalists, are as 
necessary to the well-being of society as the labor 
and toil of the workman. Capitalists and workmen 
should live together in perfect harmony—work for 
each other. He who sows the seed of discord between 
rich and poor or creates hostility between laborer and 
employer, does the work of the devil. The religion of 
Christ draws rich and poor together, by reminding each 
class of its duties to the other. The spirit of evil sepa- 
rates them and makes themenemies. Capital and labor 
depend on each other; they dovetail into each other. 
Capital cannot do without labor, and labor cannot do 
without capital. Mental agreement results in mental 
well-being. “The workingman,”’ Cardinal Manning 
remarks, ‘“‘has the living capital of strength and skill. 
If strength and skill are unproductive without gold and 
silver, gold and silver are dead without strength and 
skill. A free and faithful contract between them is 
necessary for the productiveness of both.”’ It is unfair 
and reckless to state that capital gets all, and that 
labor receives nothing, or almost nothing, of the prod- 
uct. According to the United States Census of 1900, 
more than half of the entire net product of manufac- 
turing and mechanical industries was paid out to labor. 
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The wage-earner was enabled to get his share of the 
product by the brains of the inventor and manager, 
and the use of capital in supplying machinery and 
transportation. 

It is not true that manual labor is the sole cause of 
all the riches in the world. “Labor in itself is no 
-more the cause of wealth than Shakespeare’s pen was 
the cause of ‘Hamlet.’ The cause is in the motives 
of which labor is the outward index.” (Mallock, 
“Social Equality,” p. 67.) 

The workingman is now in a better condition than 
he has been for three hundred years, or rather since 
the days of the unfortunate Reformation. He is bet- 
ter fed and clad;, his wages have risen in amount and 
purchasing power; his hours of labor have become 
fewer; he is able to enter unions and “strike” for 
higher wages, and has every prospect before him of 
further and substantial improvement. The poor have 
certainly not grown poorer in the last fifty years. But 
we may ask the practical question: Have wages in- 
creased in proportion to our national wealth? In 
some branches of work, it seems, labor receives its 
adequate portion, but in others, labor does not receive 
its fair share of the product. The capitalist should 
learn that higher wages tend to develop skilful labor. 
The workingman is put on his mettle to throw all his 
resources into action. Inadequate remuneration pre- 
vents the development of personal efficiency, by drying 
up the sources of hopefulness and cheerfulness in the 
workingman’s heart. Mr. Rae says: “The intelli- 
gent workman takes less time to learn his trade, needs 
less superintendence at his work, and is less wasteful 
of materials; and the cheerful workman, besides these 
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merits, expends more energy with less exhaustion. But 
men can have no hope in their work while they live 
purely from hand to mouth, and you cannot spread 
habits of intelligence among the laboring class if their 
means are too poor or their leisure too short to enable 
them to participate in the culture that is going on 
around them.” 

The employer should remember that justice and 
charity are the great factors of prosperity and progress. 
He has no right to say to the workingman: “I can give 
whatever wages I please; if you are not satisfied with 
what I offer, you may seek employment elsewhere.” 
He cannot deprive the workingman of his just and 
proper share in the product, nor can a workingman 
accept any rate of wages whatever. Why not? Leo 
XIII. answers us in his Encyclical on Labor: “ A man’s 
labor has two notes or characters; first, it is personal, 
because it is the exertion of individual power for per- 
sonal. profit; secondly, it is necessary, because the 
natural law of self-preservation obliges him to work in 
order to live. If labor were merely personal, then a 
man might take any amount of wages offered him; 
but as labor is necessary to sustain life, a man is bound 
to get enough from his work to live, and, in the case of 
a married man, to support himself and his family in 
reasonable and frugal comfort. The workingman has 
a right, not merely to vegetate, not merely to earn his 
bread, but to live and eat his bread with butter; that 
is, he has a right to expect a share in the innocent 
pleasures and comforts of life.’ 

We believe with John Mitchell that “Every man 
should have enough to keep his family, educate his 
children and lay a little aside for the future. Six hun- 
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dred dollars a year is the least that should be paid the 
unskilled common laborer. As the class of labor rises 
the man should receive more, and the pay should vary 
according to his location. The ordinary man should 
have more than six hundred dollars a year in New 
York or Chicago. Every man should have enough to 
supply the necessities of life, and in the latter cities 
the necessities cost more. 

“TY think every man should have a house with at 
least six rooms. He should have a bathroom, a par- 
lor, dining-room, kitchen and enough bedrooms for 
decency and comfort. He should have carpets, pic- 
tures, books, and sufficient furniture to make his home 
bright and comfortable. He should have good food 
and should keep his children in school, and at the 
same time should be able to lay away something for 
old age and sickness. The unskilled workman might 
have these things for six hundred dollars a year in cities 
of from ‘5,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, but in larger 
places he needs more. This is only for the common 
laborer. As the skill of the man rises his wages in- 
crease and his necessities grow.” + 

But no sane man, in a civilized state of society, can 
hope for the full product of his labor. You cannot 
put your hand on articles of use or value that others 
have not helped to make. The shoes you wear on 
your feet went through a long process of production 
before you tried them on. Should the cobbler get the 
whole amount you paid for them, as the full price of 
his work? What about the farmer who sowed and 
harvested the grass that fed the ox which gave the 
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hide? Will you allow nothing for the merchant who 
imported the leather, or for nails and machinery and 
many other articles necessary in shoemaking? 

At the end you will have to admit that capital is 
sometimes (not always) nothing but hard old labor. 
Our biggest capitalists in this country became rich by 
hard work; and not by “mere luck,” as some imagine. 
Nil sine magno labore dedit mortalibus. They used 
their brains and hands almost without ceasing; they 
saved and abstained; they watched opportunities, and 
sometimes they staked their fortune or risked their 
health to secure increase of their wealth. And while 
they thus grew rich themselves, they enriched thou- 
sands of their poor fellow citizens and made hundreds 
of thousands comfortable in life. 

Men rave occasionally about capitalists making 
enormous gains. Do they ever reflect on their losses? 
Millions are sunk in new enterprises; and if the ex- 
periment proves a failure, who sustains the loss? 
Those who put up the factory, all the different me- 
chanics, and all who worked in it, received their wages; 
all the money was expended in labor. We all, un- 
doubtedly, have been witnesses of the failure of large 
business firms that had given employment to many for 
years, and had made many families comfortable and 
even prosperous. ‘The management of the concern was 
taken out of their hands and those who furnished the 
big capital and had given bread and butter to so many 
workingmen, were left penniless. 

He who foments strife and discord between capital- 
ist and workingman is doing harm to both, but injures 
more seriously the chances of the latter. There are 
wicked men on both sides, and consequently there shall 
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always be a chasm between the crowd of loafers, crim- 
inals, and jailbirds—and the heartless rich; but there 
never should be any antagonism between the wealthy 
employers and the steady, thrifty laborers. 


§ 3. Strikes. 


Wealth, honorably acquired, must be respected. 
Wealth employed in industrial enterprises provides 
work for the masses of men, and gives them an honor- 
able existence. If the wealthy man is a true Christian, 
he will consider himself the steward of the things he 
possesses, and use them for the benefit of others. But, 
alas! selfishness is more intense and universal now, it 
appears, than ever before in the Christian era. The 
rich regard themselves as absolute proprietors of their 
wealth, and as no longer responsible to anybody for 
the handling of their money. The capitalist puts his 
confidence in his money and believes himself invulner- 
able in hisavealth. And frequently the poor working- 
man has no freedom of choice; he must either agree 
to the conditions of the employer, or hunger and starve 
with wife and children. Is there no human weapon 
with which he may defend himself against a cruel, 
greedy employer? As long as his cause is just, he has 
a right to sivike; for he has the right to work or not to 
work. Strikes are as old as the world; they have been, 
like war, inevitable in the course of history. At pres- 
ent they are frequently the only power in the hands of 
the working people to restrain the despotism of capital. 

In strikes, the innocent suffer with the guilty, and 
the great public generally pays the expenses, after an 
agreement has been reached. Think of the cost of 
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2,515 strikes between the years 1881 and 1900, in the 
coal industry alone, and no longer wonder why the 
price of coal has been screwed up and kept up! How- 
ever, there is one consoling feature in the history of 
our strikes: the number of embittered strikes is de- 
creasing. Yes, our strikes are less bitter, because 
labor is better organized. Ruffanly attacks on persons 
and destruction of property are denounced by labor 
leaders. The causes and probable effects of a con- 
templated strike are openly and intelligently discussed; 
law and order are counselled on every side. “If you 
want to spoil your cause,’’ John Mitchell said to his 
miners, ‘and lose every sacrifice you have made for 
yourselves and your families, give way to your temper, 
and commit some violence. Just a few outbreaks like 
this, and the public good-will, to which we must look in 
the last resort, will fail us, and we deserve to lose it.”’ 

A few years ago strikes were looked upon with popu- 
lar horror and dismay. Now they seem to be re- 
garded with a sort of popular sympathy—at least in a 
number of instances. At a recent strike of electric 
roads the great majority of the people were in sym- 
pathy with the strikers and were willing to walk, in- 
stead of ride on the cars, for several weeks, rather 
than see the strikers lose. Why? There was a cur- 
rent feeling among the citizens that labor did not get a 
fair share of the earnings of the company. 

One kind of strike, called the sympathetic strike, is 
.fortunately losing in popular favor. It should be uni- 
versally discouraged; the press should be unwearying 
in denouncing it and in exposing its unjust and ridicu- 
lous demands. In last year’s great coal strike John 
Mitchell told his hearers that he had never known a 
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sympathetic strike to succeed. As a rule, trade-unions 
oppose sympathetic strikes—in fact, any strike which 
can be averted. Strikes should be prevented; or, if 
called, should be speedily settled by voluntary tri- 
bunals of arbitration, composed of employers and 
employed, in their respective unions. 

It would be unjust to condemn strikes indiscrim- 
inately. If a strike breaks out in our neighborhood 
it may be our duty to counsel law and order, but it 
would be imprudent to oppose the strike because it 
upsets things and causes us a lot of inconvenience and 
trouble. Personal comfort must give way to public 
welfare. And after all it is the people who consider 
the strike a necessary means to shorten the hours of 
hard labor or to increase their insufficient wages. 

A strike has been fitly called a double-edged sword; 
it wounds the workingman and the employer. It goes 
even further; it hurts an entirely innocent party—the 
public—whose general interests are seriously affected 
by a paralysis of labor and trade, while at the same 
time it sometimes gives occasion to public violence 
and disorder. 

Every effort made to bring employer and employed 
together, and to let them both see their real interests in 
a common cause, is a move in the right direction, 
and helps to abate the unnecessary antagonism now 
existing between rich and poor. A mutual acquaint- 
ance with each other’s duties and struggles softens 
asperity of feeling on both sides. The employer 
learns of the hardships and trials of the workingman’s 
life, while the latter finds out that the rich are not 
always bedded on roses, but that wealth imposes slave- 
driving exactions on its possessors. 
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But strikes and lock-outs will not disappear in the 
future. Bishop Spalding points his finger at a dan- 
gerous microbe of discontent: ‘The fierce competitive 
system under which we live, and which results in over- 
capitalization and over-production, is responsible for 
many-of the evils from which we suffer. Some of our 
greatest industries are capitalized at four and five 
times their real value, and every possible device is 
resorted to in order to pay dividends on the ‘watered’ 
stock. The outcome, sooner or later, is a panic which 
destroys hundreds of millions of dollars and brings 
wretchedness and want to hundreds of human 
beings.” : 


§ 4. Trade-unions. 


Workingmen have better weapons of protection than 
strikes—in their labor- and trade-unions, established 
for mutual help in need. A natural impulse unites 
men in civil society; the same impulse binds them 
together in associations and unions. Holy Scripture 
recognizes the universal tendency of man, who has the 
experience of his own weakness, to call in assistance 
from without. “It is better that two should be to- 
gether than one; for they have the advantage of their 
society. If one fall, he shall be supported by the 
other. Woe to him that is alone, for when he falleth, 
he hath none to lift him up” (Eccl. iv.). “Brother 
that is helped by his brother is like a strong city ” 
(Prov. xviii.). Man has the natural right to enter 
into associations or unions which are founded for the © 
private advantage of its members. The State cannot 
forbid its citizens to form such societies that are for 
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the mutual benefit of its individuals; it must protect 
the natural rights of men by protecting such socie- 
ties, unless they should become evidently bad, unjust 
or dangerous to the State. 

Labor has the same right as capital to organize and 
to unite. In his “Gospel of Wealth,” Mr. Carnegie, 
who has had a long experience with unions, avows 
their beneficial effects on labor and capital: ‘The 
right of the workingman to combine and to form 
trade-unions is no less sacred than the manufacturer’s 
to enter into associations and conferences with his fel- 
lows, and it must sooner or later be conceded. In- 
deed, it gives one but a poor opinion of the American 
workman, if he permits himself to be deprived of a 
right which his fellow in England long since con- 
quered for himself. My experience has been that 
trade-unions, upon the whole, are beneficial both to 
labor and to capital. They certainly educate the 
workingmen and give them a truer conception of the 
relations of capital and labor than they could other- 
wise form. The ablest and the best workmen even- 
tually come to the front in these organizations.” 

The advance of trade-unions in the United States 
is not to be dreaded as an evil. It is daily growing 
more self-conscious and prudent, and will be a con- 
servative force in the land. These unions are only at 
the beginning of their usefulness. They have it in 
their power to increase the price of labor and to shorten 
the hours of the working-day. There has been a 
great deal of wild talk and writing about the annoying 
conduct of union men, reducing the working hours to 
an unreasonable extent and driving men to the drink- 
ing-saloon and gambling-den in their idle hours, and 
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the like. Experience shows that long hours of hard 
labor do not keep men from dissipation; on the con- 
trary, long hours are often predisposing causes of 
drunkenness, and other physical and moral evils. 
“There is no doubt but that the eight-hour day reduces 
drunkenness,” Mr. Mitchell says. ‘In those towns 
in Illinois where it has been adopted there is now a 
higher standard of living and at the same time less 
drunkenness and fewer saloons. This is so, notwith- 
standing wages have risen. The man who works ten 
hours comes home tired out. He is in no condition 
for rational enjoyment and he wants to go either to 
the saloon or to bed.” 

It cannot be reasonably expected that a normal 
working-day of uniform length be established; the 
relative strain of the different trades is to determine 
the number of hours. Should not the workingmen 
themselves who have the test of experience be allowed 
to give their opinion on the number of hours as well as 
the employer? John Mitchell maintains: “We should 
do more and better work everywhere if we had eight 
hours only. Such matters must be considered as a 
long-time proposition. There is so much work in 
every man, and if you take too much one day vou will 
have so much less for the days to come. One of the 
college professors puts it this way: If you want to get 
all you can out of a man for one day only, work him 
the whole twenty-four hours. If you want to get all 
you can out of him for a week only, work him twenty 
hours a day; if for a month, give him eighteen hours, 
and if for a year, work him fifteen hours, and keep him 
at it. If you want to work him several years let him 
have the ten-hour day. But if you want to get the 
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most out of him for his whole working lifetime you 
must cut his hours of labor to eight per day. The fact 
is that a man can do and does do more work in eight 
hours than in ten.” 

This, Mitchell believes, is largely due to the fresh- 
ness of the men. The case has been tested in the Illi- 
nois coal-mines, where the time was cut down from 
ten hours to eight. After that the product was meas- 
ured and the eight-hour time produced as much as 
the ten-hour time. 

One good result of unionism, already evident, is to 
remove the feeling of insecurity in the workingman’s 

‘condition. ‘‘Trade-unions,” Rae says, “have taken 
away the shadow of despondency that hung over the 
hired laborer’s lot.” Trade-unions are here to stay. 
Employers will not get rid of them by ignoring them 
or treating them with ridicule and contempt. Union- 
ism has to be recognized and respected. Employers 
have to deal, not with a theory merely, but with a stub- 
born fact. It will be suicidal to cling to the old insane 
rule: “My business is my own; nobody shall dictate 
to me; I am independent of any man.”’ Employers 
will have to come to terms with organized labor. It is 
to their own interest to work harmoniously with union 
men, to make them feel that they are a part of the con- 
cern, and not a hostile element in it. The employer 
should not be the sole dictator of his business; he 
should divide his authority with his employees; he 
should take the men into a kind of practical partner- 
ship; he should discuss with them, in a friendly way, 
conditions, hours and wages. He cannot say with 
justice, far less with charity: “Take this work at such 
a price or leave.”’ Men are implicitly encouraged to 
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marry, to buy land, to settle down, to build homes 
near their place of work. It would be hard to break 
up their homes, sacrifice their earnings and leave, 
because the manager agrees with the sentiment that 
the public has no claim on him which he must 
respect. 

Employers who take the trouble of studying the 
various phases and tendencies of unionism are grow- ° 
ing less hostile to it; nay, even see in it the dawn of 
better days for both capital and labor. W. H. Say- 
ward, of ‘Boston, speaking from the side of the em- 
ployers, says: “My experience has convinced me that 
labor thoroughly organized and honestly recognized 
is even more important for the employer than for 
the workmen. It makes possible a working method 
between the two parties, which removes, one by one, 
the most dangerous elements of conflict and misunder- 
standing.” 

The prevalent tendency of trade-unions in this coun- 
try is not to interfere with the power and growth of 
wealth, but to ascertain their natural rights as an 
essential part in the production of wealth. They 
sometimes appear to overstep the wide limits of jus- 
tice and right. Thus union men frequently insist on 
a limitation of the number of apprentices in their 
trade. This happens when members of the trade- 
unions are without work. It is a just and intelligent 
way to meet competing forces that endanger the posi- 
tion of the workingmen themselves. If workingmen 
of the union have made use of the “boycott,” it was, 
like “the walking delegate,” in their opinion, a self- 
defence against the “blacklisting” of the employer. 

As unionism is growing more conservative, se it 
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becomes less hostile to non-union men, less reckless in 
the use of the boycott and the strike, and more anxious 
to encourage the best endeavors among the better and 
stronger workers. And though we hear occasionally 
of the glaring abuse of unionism made by the worthless 
element of those who control it, and of dissension, con- 
fusion and even tyranny practised by insolent walking 
delegates, still the organization of labor is not to be 
blamed for the misconduct of its members. 

There has been a great deal of reckless declamation 
on the intolerant conduct and tyranny of union men 
against the non-union men. Unionism has been un- 
justly blamed for the extravagant and harsh treatment 
of the so-called scabs. Upon close inspection it will 
appear that union men have been exceedingly patient 
with “scabs” who had come to thwart their just de- 
mands, or who profited in the victory of union men 
without sharing the bitterness of their struggle and 
sacrifices. The assertion that unionism interferes 
with the rights of non-union men has been recently 
repudiated by the noble president of the United Mine 
Workers. 

“The unions do not molest the non-union ‘worker 
in any illegal way. There are cases now and then, it 
is true, where individuals have been ill-treated, but it 
has been by individuals and not by the unions as such. 
A great deal has been said about such outrages and 
the deaths caused by them. There have not been as 
many such deaths in thirty years as ordinarily occur 
in New York City in three months—not as much of 
such disorder in twenty years as is caused by other 
things in New York City in one month. No, the older 
of the unions, and indeed all of the unions, regret such 
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actions. We claim our right to persuade the non- 
union man not to work and to argue with him by word 
of mouth, but not to force him in any way. We claim 
the right not to work with him, if we so desire, and not 
to recognize him or fraternize with him.” 

Our workingmen have been vastly benefited by the 
trade-union, and they will not easily forget it. “Labor 
organization,” as Brooks maintains, “in spite of every 
unhappy fault that can be laid to its charge, stands 
_ for the higher standard of living. To break it, means 
longer hours, lower wages, and a bitterer condition 
among the workers.” It means more than that. If 
unionism is crushed, Socialism will thrive in its stead. 
Socialists are hostile to the trade-union; they are con- 
stantly rejoicing at the enmity of capital to organized 
labor. Our working-people should boycott their worst 
enemies: the saloon, the gambling-place, the low 
theatre, dime novels, socialistic literature, profanity of 
speech and last—not least—the irresponsible walking 
delegate. 


§ 5. Man and Machine. 


As trade-unions are increasing, the complaint that 
machinery has ruined manual labor has become less 
frequent, and the workingman takes more kindly to 
the machine. At first, individuals did suffer from the 
introduction of machinery, and men were frightened 
and ran away from it, as a horse shies at the first sight 
and sound of a steam-roller; but when they got up 
close to it and realized that it was the product of human 
labor and skill, their agitation ceased. The revolution 
produced in the labor world by machinery borders on 
the fabulous: a stone-crusher does the work of six 
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hundred men; a steam shovel does in eight minutes 
what a hand shovel did in ten hours. And yet labor 
statisticians assure us that machinery has not displaced 
labor, but more than doubled it. Machinery pro- 
duces wealth, and the production of wealth makes 
work. More hands are now employed in the various 
branches of industry than previous to the introduction 
of the machine. Besides, the many new inventions 
have created new industries and have multiplied em- 
ployment. How many are now employed on railroads, 
and by the telegraph, telephone, automobile, bicycle? 

Machinery, like unionism, has come to remain, and, 
in the Providence of God, is destined to serve capital 
and labor alike. It has not been introduced to grind 
money out of the laborer, but to lighten his work and 
give him a decent share in the product. If in some 
instances machinery makes brutes or machines of men, 
if workingmen are driven at a gallop, driven to mad- 
ness and an untimely death, not the machine, but 
somebody else is to be blamed. Accidents have mul- 
tiplied since the machine came into the shop, and not 
seldom it happens that the employee receives little or 
no indemnification or compensation. Some corpora- 
tions, indeed, act honorably with injured workmen, 
others throw them aside like useless tools or old 
machines. 

The need of a healthy factory legislation becomes 
daily more peremptory; it is the crying need of the 
hour. “We are behind most civilized people in our 
treatment of industrial accidents,’ as Brooks admits. 
No country is so weak and deficient in the proper leg- 
islative enactments in favor of the workingman as the 
United States. Our magnates of industry have owned 
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or at least controlled municipal and State legislators. 
The candidates of the people are the candidates of 
“bosses”? and “wire-pullers.” We have no sceptred 
kings in this country, and we do not sigh for their 
coming; but we have gold kings, silver kings, railroad 
kings, oil kings, rubber kings, pork, beer and whiskey 
kings, who put their trust in the power of money and 
rule with the purse. Money manipulates caucuses 
and conventions, and buys up votes and candidates. 
The auri sacra fames has turned many of our councils 
and legislatures into the willing tools and sordid hire- 
lings of trusts and syndicates, and of other harpies of 
public and private business. Thus chartered privi- 
leges are secured by which labor is defrauded of a con- 
siderable portion of its product. Is Bishop Spalding 
wrong in declaring that our politics have become 
essentially immoral? When will people place their 
interests in the hands of incorruptible men who will 
right the wrong? A sound insurance system, indem- 
nifying not only against accidents, but against re- 
verses of life, such as sickness, loss of work, old age, 
would give the laboring classes what at the present 
they need the most, security of existence, and would 
keep them from drifting into Socialism. Legislation 
should force such an accident insurance upon any 
business concern where machinery is employed. No- 
where in the world has machinery developed so swiftly 
as here in the United States, and nowhere has a more 
niggardly return been made to its victims than here, 
owing to the backwardness of our legislature. “It 
would be ditficult,” Willoughby says in his “ Working- 
men’s Insurance,” “to think of another field of social 
or legal reform in which the United States is so far 
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behind other nations. The most depressing feature of 
the situation lies in the fact that the very principles 
involved in the gradual evolution from the limited 
liability of the employers to that of the compulsory 
indemnification by them of practically all injured 
employees, are as yet not even comprehended in the 
United States.” Here is a source of discontent among 
the laboring classes and a fertile field for Socialism. 

The industrial machine is the handmain and friend 
of the workingman; but the political machine is his 
real enemy. ‘This political machine is in the hands of 
bosses and wire-pullers who have words of sweetness 
for the voters before the election is held, and make 
all desirable promises to the laboring classes which 
they never remember after the polls are closed. Chris- 
tian citizens should often reflect on the solemn and 
sacred trust of voting, and on the hideous crime of sell- 
ing or purchasing votes. It is at the ballot-box that 
Christians perform their duties as citizens and effec- 
tively contribute to the purification of politics, and to 
the destruction of the disreputable “machine.” 


§ 6. Children and Women 1m Factories. 


The immortal Leo XIII. warned parents, guardians 
and employers against child-labor. It is cruel to place 
children in workshops and factories before their bodies 
and minds are sufficiently mature. An indolent father 
or a greedy mother should meet with severe punishment 
for obliging little children to earn money for the house- 
hold; employers who admit such children for work 
are equally guilty. A Christian should use every 
influence within his reach to prevent such cruelty to 
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children, whose bodies are crippled and whose minds 
are dulled by labor unfitted to their age. 

Similar harm is done to women. The criminal con- 
duct of so many mothers even, who are permitted to 
live outside jail and the State-prison, drives women 
into work in factories and workshops which is often 
not suited to their physical and moral constitution. 
We have only to look at so many women in our mill- 
towns and see their pale, pinched and careworn faces, 
exhausted from excessive work, half deaf from the 
whir and buzz of machinery, haunted by the spectre 
of consumption—and we shall easily realize how many 
poor women are dying by a slow martyrdom caused 
by unnatural work. Were it not for the Christian 
religion that brings the sunshine of hope and confi- 
dence into the dreary lives of these women, many of 
them would turn maniacs. Indeed, if we had the 
right sort of men leading in civil and domestic circles, 
women would not be allowed to slave in work which 
men only should perform. 

At any rate, married women should not be permitted 
—a case of extreme necessity excepted—to work in 
factories. A married woman has entered into a 
solemn contract with man, before God, to fulfil her 
duties as wife, mother and housekeeper. This con- 
tract cannot be broken, even with her own consent. 
The law of nature requires that a mother give her 
whole care and time to her children and her home. To 
violate this law would mean to ruin home-life and 
thus to sap the foundation of society. It happens in 
parishes composed of factory people that young women 
after entering wedlock continue to work in the mill. 
Such a custom is extremely demoralizing and injurious 
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to the Christian home. The priest should make every 
effort to keep married women at their proper place at 
work. Leo XIII. sums it up briefly: “A woman is 
by nature fitted for home work, and it is that which is 
best adapted to preserve her modesty, and to promote 
the good bringing-up of children, and the well-being 
of the family.” 

There are a few reflections that may aid us to judge 
fairly of the merits of the theories regarding the social 
question of the day. We do not help the cause of 
religion by placing ourselves in constant and direct 
opposition to all modern movements. It is unprofit- 
able to sigh for the days that are gone and to long for 
institutions that will never return. It is wrong to 
overlook the improvements and achievements of our 
time, and to condemn universally the actual tendencies 
and lawful aspirations of our age. God is in every 
age: He is with us now, and He will be with us in 
the future. It is our duty as Catholics to distinguish 
between right and wrong, between an established 
truth and a debatable opinion—to purge present 
agitations of their vicious elements, and to direct them 
into safe channels. In dubiis semper libertas. We 
may differ in opinion, and yet travel in the same car 
and occupy the same seat. In omnibus caritas. Let 
charity prevail when and wherever it be possible. 
Hearts that are filled with the spirit of charity will not 
quail under the ills and trials of life, or shrink from 
the duties of the hour. “Charity beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things ” (1. Cor. xiii. 7). 


CHAPTER V. 


THE SOCIAL ORDER BEFORE AND AFTER THE 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION. 


In the last chapter I charged the Protestant Refor- 
mation with the main responsibility for the social evils 
of modern times. I propose to substantiate the indict- 
ment in the present paper, by contrasting the social 
order before the great upheaval in the sixteenth cen- 
tury with the subsequent changes in the different classes 
of society as the result of the Reformation. My 
thesis is this: A higher degree of civilization existed 
among Christian nations before the Reformation than 
at any time since; the social deterioration of which 
men complain is the direct result of the Reformation. 

It will be well at the outset to define our terms. 
What is civilization? Not many years ago an Ameri- 
can ambassador to a foreign court defined civilization 
as perfectly symbolized by the two words “‘a railroad — 
station and a telegraph pole.” There is truth in the 
definition, but it is not one that might be put in a dic- 
tionary. 

By civilization we mean a condition of social well- 
being. That society or nation is civilized in which 
the universal welfare is recognized and respected, and 
where trades and arts and sciences find an orderly and 
natural development for the moral and physical bene- 
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fit of the people at large. Civilization is based on 
morality. When men of the twentieth century speak 
and write about civilization, we suppose them to mean 
the Christian civilization, the highest in the history of 
mankind—a civilization founded on Christian morality 
as proclaimed by the divinely appointed teacher, the © 
Church of Christ. 

Christian morality demands such distribution of 
wealth that all may live comfortably; it moderates the 
desire for riches, because it looks upon wealth not as 
an end to be aimed at for its own sake, but as the 
means to a higher end; it teaches the right and proper 
use of wealth, and enjoins the giving of assistance to 
the poor by teaching that the superfluities of wealth 
are the patrimony of the needy. The maxims of 
Christian morality, underlying all Christian civilization, 
are: men are brothers; labor is the duty of every one, 
and has a purifying and elevating effect upon all; idle- 
ness is a vice; talents must not be buried, they should be 
employed for the good of all; we must have the oil of 
good works in our lamps, if we wish to be admitted into 
the kingdom of heaven. The diffusion of such moral 
principles among men is the greatest benefit that can 
be bestowed on society. The Catholic Church had 
inculcated these principles among the nations which 
she formed and truly civilized in the Middle Ages; 
her doctrine was the very foundation on which the 
whole structure of medizval society was reared. 


§ 1. Before the Protestant Reformation. 


He who ignores the constitution and history of the 
Catholic Church cannot comprehend how the Chris- 
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tian religion is both the keynote of medieval intellec- 
tual life, and the basis of the entire medizval system. 
All social unions, whether for agricultural pursuits or 
for trade and commerce, all guilds and convivial fra- 
ternities were of a religious character and part of the 
Church system. “A higher, spiritual side was thus 
given to the most every-day transactions of both busi- 
ness and pleasure. It was the Church which formed 
a link between man and man, between class and class, 
between nation and nation. The Church in the 
Middle Ages produced a unity of feeling among all 
men, by fostering a certain cosmopolitanism which is 
hard for us to conceive in these days of individualism 
and strongly marked nationalism. So long as the 
Church was powerful, so long as it could make its laws 
respected, it stood between workman and master, 
between peasant and lord, dealing out equity and 
binding oppression.” * 

A healthy and happy condition of society is utterly 
impossible where two things are lacking, namely (1) 
stability of work, and provision for the temporal wants 
of the future; (2) a moral conviction that we shall 
enjoy a blissful eternity after life’s troubles are ended. 
Nothing will satisfy the individual or society but the 
assurance of temporal and everlasting peace, and this 
boon was extended by the Church, and accepted by 
society in the Middle Ages. Men could surely per- 
form their daily task, and confidently look into the 
future, fully convinced that ample provision was made 
by Holy Church for all possible wants of soul and 
body. Their transgressions were blotted out by priestly 
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absolution, and their last hours were brightened with 
the consolation of religion, and a safe landing in the 
haven of eternity was promised to the faithful servants 
of Christ. 

Those blessed with an abundance of earthly things 
were not regarded with jealousy as the fortunate rich, 
but as trusted stewards of the good things which God 
had given them for distribution among the needy. 
The care of the helpless poor was -considered to be 
the sacred duty of all. The benefices and goods of 
Holy Church belonged, as a birthright, to the poorer 
classes. The members of the Church were imbued 
with the principle that all are the children of the same 
Father in heaven, all are descended from a common 
stock, all are members of the mystical body of Christ, 
who came to unite us all in one grand brotherhood. 
The Angel of the Schools, St. Thomas of Aquin, was 
not merely theorizing, but stating a living, actuating 
principle, when he taught: ‘Man should not consider 
his outward possessions¢ as his own, but as common 
to all, so as to share them without difficulty, when 
others are in need.” 

Another living principle which influenced the daily 
life of the rich in the ages of faith, was the exer- 
cise of Christian charity in the service of the sick, 
and poor, and helpless, according to the new com- 
mandment of the Lord: ‘“‘ Love one another.”’ Through 
the observance of this precept, the Church became the 
greatest charitable organization in the world; her 
history is the history of Christian charity. She abol- 
ished slavery, ransomed captives, sheltered widows 
and orphans, built hospitals and asylums for the sick 
and abandoned, erected homes for the aged poor— 
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in short, she provided means for the relief of every 
human misery. In the third century there existed in 
Alexandria a brotherhood for nursing the sick. Fabi- 
ola erected the first large hospital in Rome. *St. Basil 
opened the first hospital in the East, near Cesarea. 
St. John Chrysostom was also the founder of a hospital 
for the sick poor. St. Zoticus, a wealthy Roman, first 
a senator, then a priest, founded an orphanage at 
the beginning of the fourth century. St. Pachomius 
founded a hospice for pilgrims in the episcopal palace 
at the mouth of the Tiber; his example was followed 
by St. Augustine, who also ransomed the slaves. And 
as the Church progressed, she established innumer- 
able orders of men and women to serve the sick in 
hospitals and at their homes. Monasteries and epis- 
copal residences, colleges for chapters, were always 
built with provision for the pilgrims and the sick. 
The hospital of Santo Spiritu in Rome has done more 
for the sick poor than any other institution of its kind 
in the whole world. Such an, institution is worthy of 
the great white father of Christendom, in whose heart 
is ever alive the fire which the Master came on earth 
to kindle. 

It will not be out of place to mention here the Muli- 
tary Orders of the Church, such as the Knights of 
St. John, the Knights of the Cross and the Knights 
Templar, who rendered an immense service to human- 
ity by deeds of the most touching and sublime charity. 
They were not instituted to propagate the Gospel with 
the sword, but they became soldiers of Christ and 
marched under the protection of Our Lady to safeguard 
the holy places and shrines, to clear the highways of 
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brigands, to guard the pilgrim on his journey, to help 
the sick, the poor, the orphan and the widowed. “It 
is beyond all doubt that chivalry has never appeared 
more worthy of admiration than in the military relig- 
ious orders, in which it was necessary to make a sacri- 
fice of all the affections, to renounce the glory of the 
warrior and the solitude of the cloister, to assume the 
responsibility of two states of life, to serve in the camp, 
and to discharge the duties of a monk, to be the terror 
of the enemy and the consolation of the afflicted. The 
Knights in Europe went in search of adventure; the 
religious Knights, in the name of poverty and mis- 
fortune. The Grand Master of the Hospitalers styled 
himself the guardian of the poor of Jesus Christ. The 
poor were called by the Knights ‘our masters.’ Won- 
derful power of religion, which, at a time when the 
sword was everywhere victorious, taught the valiant 
to be humble, and showed that pride was not, as com- 
monly believed, an essential element of bravery.” 
So far the Italian historian, Cesare Cantu, whose words 
carry the weight of profound, learning. The cele- 
brated German historian, Frederic Hurter, maintains 
that all the institutions of beneficence which mankind 
to-day possesses for the solace of the unfortunate, all 
that has been done for the protection of the indigent and 
the afflicted in all the vicissitudes of their lives, under 
all kinds of suffering, has come, directly or indirectly, 
from the Catholic Church. 

This beautiful charity of the Church is not to be 
confounded with our modern philanthropy, that noisy 
counterfeit of Christian charity. “Philanthropy,” as 
Ozanam said, “is like a woman admiring herself; 
Charity is a mother with a child in her arms.” 
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One factor which essentially contributed to the 
social well-being in pre-Reformation times, and which 
has been lost sight of in our days, is the moral value 
and high esteem in which labor was held by all classes. 
It was firmly and universally accepted that all men are 
born to labor—some with their hands, in fields and 
workshops; others, in learning and art; others, in war 
for the protection of home and country; again others, 
as servants of Christ and His people. All men were 
supposed to be laborers. Werner Rolewink, a learned 
Carthusian friar, wrote on the eve of the Reformation: 
“God and the laborer are the lords of all that serve for 
the use of man.” 

A prayer-book, used by the people in the fifteenth 
century and called “The Christian Monitor,” says: 
“Let the societies and brotherhoods so regulate their 
lives according to Christian love in all things that their 
work may be blessed. Let us work according to God’s 
law, and not for reward alone, else shall our labor be 
without blessing, and bring evil on our souls. Men 
should work for the honor of God, who has ordained 
labor as our lot. Man should labor to earn for him- 
self and his family the necessaries of life, and for what 
will contribute to Christian joy and also assist the poor 
sick by the fruits of his labor.” That this admonition 
was generally heeded, may be inferred from the pros- 
perous condition of industry and the total absence of 
pauperism. Guilds and trade-unions were flourishing, 
while peasants were continually acquiring land and 
rising to the state of freeholders. There were none of 
the extremes of wealth and poverty that at present cause 
so much strife and discontent and engender dangerous 
class hatred. Let me now describe more in detail, 
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though briefly, the condition of the three branches 
of industry: agriculture, handicraft and commerce. 


(a) AGRICULTURAL LIFE. 


Janssen draws from authentic sources a charming 
picture of peasant life in Germany towards the close 
of the Middle Ages.t He tells us that in the farmer’s 
house the hearth was built in the middle; and the 
farmer’s wife, from her elevated seat behind it, could 
keep her eye on the whole establishment at once, and 
could survey at a glance, children, servants, horses, 
cows, garret, cellar and dwelling rooms. The seat by © 
the hearth was the best in the house. The fire was kept 
burning on the hearth all day long, and smouldered 
on through the night, being put out only, according to 
an old custom, at the death of the head of the house. 

A book on agriculture, written shortly before the 
Reformation, says: ‘The true farmer has no greater 
blessing than his house and wife and children. He 
loves his work and holds his calling in high esteem, 
for God Himself instituted it in paradise.” A popu- 
lar song runs thus: “Said the Knight to the farmer, 
‘I am born of a noble race.’ The farmer replied 
proudly, ‘I cultivate the corn; that is the better part. 
If I did not work, you could not live on your heraldry.’”’ 

Closely united and acting on their motto—“All for 
one, one for all,”’ the farmers of those days were con- 
scious of their dignity and importance as tillers of God’s 
earth who furnished daily bread for all. Two principles 
prevailed everywhere among them on which their liber- 
ties, claims and responsibilities were based; one taken . 
from the Church (Canon) law: No man belongs to 
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another; the other, borrowed from the imperial law: 
The people are God’s and the tribute is the Emperor’s. 
At the close of the Middle Ages the soil belonged 
chiefly to nobles, monasteries and institutions of 
education and charity. There was, however, a consider- 
able number of landed peasant proprietors. And as the 
land was constantly increasing in value, so the number 
of free farmers was steadily rising. The law of heredity 
protected land properties from being broken up: the 
eldest son inherited the farm, with the obligation to 
support the rest of the family. Tenant-farmers of 
those times should not be confounded with serfs, for 
serfdom no longer existed. Besides the farmer there 
was the so-called house tenant, who was provided with 
a small cottage and garden and worked on the farm. | 
Tenant-farmers, or those who paid rent on the land, 
could not leave the farm without the permission or 
knowledge of the landlords. But the leases of land 
were perpetual, and thereby secured one of the greatest 
boons to the agricultural classes—stability of existence. 
The rents were small, often nominal, especially on 
land owned by monasteries, which let their property 
simply to provide the people with shelter and work. 
Thus, in Austria, the payment of rent consisted in per- 
forming twelve days’ service annually in the employ 
of the proprietor. During this kind of feudal service 
the landlord had to support the tenant-farmers “ with 
good cheer,” so that the time of service frequently 
became a season of merriment and feasting, at which 
the tenants acknowledged the vested rights of the 
landowners and enjoyed thejr paternal bounty. 
Peasants, as a rule, were well housed, finely clad, 
and abundantly fed, so much so that certain popular 
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preachers of the time called them proud and luxurious, 
and denounced their dressing in silks and velvets, pearls 
and gold, their eating of dainty viands and their 
drinking of strong and costly wines. Farm-hands were 
well paid and fed. From labor contracts between 
farmer and helper we learn that the servants had two 
courses of meat for dinner, and were entitled to meat 
at supper. 

The same condition of things among farming-people 
prevailed in England before the Reformation, whence 
the country received the well-deserved title of “ Merrie 
England.” Domestic relations were still of a patri- 
archal character and sustained by religious fervor. 
Woman was the helpmate of her husband, his constant 
companion at home, the queen of the household. She 
looked after the maids, instructed them in housekeep- 
ing and taught them embroidery and spinning. She 
had to see to all the servants, keep her own keys, attend 
to the sick and—spare her tongue, but not spare the 
rod. 

The dissolution of convents, monasteries and other 
ecclesiastical institutions, and the subsequent whole- 
sale confiscation of Church and lands, to which we 
shall shortly advert, threw the peasant class into a 
. state of unprecedented pauperism. The monks, who 
had been easy and indulgent landlords, were suc- 
ceeded by selfish despots who introduced rack-rent 
for the tenants and brought them to that pitiable state 
of serfdom in which the nineteenth century—to the 
eternal shame of Protestant England!—found the ten- 
ant-farmers of Ireland. 
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(b) THE TRADE GUILDS. 


Guilds, as societies of artisans and tradesmen for 
mutual aid and protection, were organized even in 
pagan times, as we learn from the Roman historians. 
A sense of insecurity as to the means of obtaining a 
livelihood and the fear of being pressed down to a 
slave-like condition have driven men, at all times, 
to the formation of associations for mutual assistance. 
The guilds of the Middle Ages, however, were not 
merely beneficial or mutual-aid societies; they were 
essentially of a religious character, the product of the 
Church; they originated in the spirit of Christian 
charity and brotherly love which then flourished among 
the nations of Christendom. 

L. Brentano, a most erudite and well-equipped 
scholar on this subject, in his masterly essay on ‘‘ His- 
tory and Development of Guilds,” is of opinion that the 
guilds of the Middle Ages, and as they still exist in 
Catholic countries, have their origin in a connection 
with monasticism, and in an imitation of it on the 
part of men who, though wishing to accumulate 
merits for the next world, yet would not renounce 
.the present; and that this origin is to be sought in 
Southern lands, in which Christianity and monasticism 
were first propagated. 

There were guilds for every trade and profession: 
guilds of jewellers and workers in metal, bakers and 
butchers, tailors and cobblers, carpenters and masons, 
tanners, drapers, hatters, linen-spinners and wool- 
weavers, and many others. They were bound together 
by the strictest rules and customs, and had their special 
uniforms, corporate seal and place of meeting. In 
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many cities they lived together on the same street, 
or in the same quarter, around their guildhall, where 
they frequently assembled to discuss their common 
interests, to inquire into the observance of the statutes 
or share in the joys of large and fraternal banquets. 
The type and image of the guild was the Christian 
family. They selected their own officers, who dis- 
posed of masterships, delivered patents, collected fees, 
visited the workshops and imposed necessary fines. 
Those chosen by the guilds had to accept the office 
or pay a heavy fine. All disputes among the mem- 
bers were settled by the guilds, and not in court. The 
expenses of the guilds were provided for by entrance 
fees, regular contributions and legacies. Each craft 
was independent and regulated its own affairs. The 
king’s license was not necessary for the foundation 
of a guild. Indeed, guilds often fought kings and 
held them responsible for wrongs inflicted on their 
fellows. The by-laws of all the guilds breathe the 
spirit of reverence for‘law and of love of liberty. No 
ordinance could be made against the common law; 
the liberties of city and town were to be upheld; rebels 
against the law were expelled from the guild. Nearly 
every single guild was incorporated and subject to a 
uniform principle of government. The charter, with 
constitution and by-laws, had to be submitted to city 
and town authorities for approval. 

It was the religion of Jesus Christ, as taught by the 
Catholic Church, that held the members of these vari- 
ous associations together in the spirit of brotherly love 
and in the sure hope of an eternal reward. Their 
essential nature is pointed out by the great Archbishop 
Hincmar as the obsequiwm religionis, which means 
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prayer coupled with every exercise of charity. The 
purpose of divine service and prayer stands out promi- 
nently as the chief object of brotherhood. The guilds 
were under the special protection of popes and bishops, 
and enjoyed many spiritual privileges which were 
highly prized in the ages of faith. 

The number of guilds was very large. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century there were thirty 
thousand such organizations spread over England, 
most of them well endowed with lands and houses. 
There were eighty in the city of Cologne in Germany, 
seventy at Lubeck and over a hundred at Hamburg. 

“The guild,” as Brentano remarks, “stood like a 
loving mother, providing and assisting at the side of 
her sons in every circumstance of life, caring for her 
children even after death; and the ordinances as to 
this last act breathe the same spirit of equality among 
her sons on which all her regulations were founded, 
and which constituted her strength. In cases of 
insolvency at death, the friends ‘of poor members were 
to be equally respected with those of the rich.” This 
-reads like a romance in these days of greed and sel- 
fishness, but we must remember that religion had so 
permeated every feature of social and domestic life 
that all the guilds of craftsmen and merchants appear 
as so many religious confraternities. One of the first 
requisites, in fact the essential condition for the forma- 
tion of a guild, was that they find a priest, “holy and 
learned,” to act as their chaplain, in conducting special 
services for them and saying Mass for the living and 
dead members. His salary was determined at the 
outset and faithfully paid by the members. ‘In this 
respect,” remarks Brentano, “the craft-guilds of all 
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countries were alike; and in reading their statutes one 
might fancy sometimes that -the old craftsmen cared 
only for the well-being of their souls. All had particular 
saints for their patrons, after whom the society was 
frequently called; and, when it was possible, they 
chose one who had some relation to their trade. They 
founded Masses, altars and painted windows in cathe- 
drals; and even at the present day their coats of arms 
and their gifts range proudly by the side of those of 
kings and barons. We find also innumerable or- 
dinances as to the support of the sick and poor; and to 
afford a settled asylum for distress, the London guilds 
early built dwellings near their halls.” Such a con- 
dition of things ought to meet the unqualified appro- 
bation of Carroll D. Wright, who maintains that “an 
ideal state of society is to be found only when religious 
elements predominate.” * 

The Corpus Christi procession gave ample oppor- 
tunity for the display of liveries, banners, insignia and 
emblems of the various guilds. It was, however, 
chiefly a religious act, a solemn and public profession 
of Catholic faith in the Real Presence of Christ in the 
Holy Eucharist, as it may still be witnessed every year 
in Catholic cities, such as Vienna and others of the 
Old World. 

The patronal feasts of the guilds were days of 
great rejoicing and display. Gorgeous processions in 
picturesque and costly robes, with lights and flowers 
and music, moved in perfect order, gaily, through the 
streets and delighted the hearts of young and old. 
All was religious. ‘Each guild’s first steps were bent 
towards their church, where Solemn High Mass was 
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chanted; thence went all the brotherhood to their hall 
for the festive dinner. The procession on the occasion 
and other amusements so dear to Englishmen, when 
their country was ‘Merrie England,’ were meant to 
be edifying and instructive; and helped religion to 
make her children both good and happy, through even 
their recreations. . . . Through such means, not only 
were the working-classes furnished with needful relaxa- 
tion, but their very merrymaking instructed while it 
- diverted them.” ? 

Public dinnerg, with music and song, at which all 
the guildmen assisted with wives or sweethearts, 
would follow the religious ceremonies. After dinner, 
theatrical representations of a semi-religious nature 
would amuse and instruct young and old. Thus both 
soul and body were regaled at the patronal feasts. It 
is true that feasting and drinking sometimes gave 
occasion to ecclesiastical interference, but a natural 
readiness to submit to and obey would prevent a uni- 
versal abuse of the good things. 

Nor were educational facilities lacking for the 
children of the guildmen, and out of the common treas- 
ury many colleges and schools were founded and 
supported. The constitutions and by-laws of the 
guilds of all countries were fundamentally the same. 
They were inspired and carried into effect by that 
Holy Church which all the nations of Europe venerated 
and loved as their common mother. “If a brother 
falls into poverty, if he incurs loss by fire or shipwreck, 
if illness or mutilation renders him unable to work, 
the brothers contribute to his assistance. If a brother 
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finds another in danger of life on sea or in captivity, 
he is bound to rescue him, even at the sacrifice 
of a part of his own goods; for which, however, he 
receives compensation from the brother assisted, or 
from the community. English guilds’ statutes fre- 
quently mention loans to be given to brothers carrying 
on trade, often with no other condition than the repay- 
ment of it when it should be no longer needed. The 
sick brother found in his guild aid and attendance; 
the dead was buried; for his soul prayers were offered 
and services performed; and not jnfrequently the 
guild gave a dowry to his poor orphan daughters. The 
numerous provisions as to the poor, as to pilgrims and 
other helpless people, in the statutes of English guilds, 
prove that non-members in want found help from them 
as well.” * 

The duties of the guild-brothers consisted chiefly 
in the exercise of the corporal works of mercy. The 
principles and motives of the association were Christian 
charity, and not, like the beneficial organizations of 
our own day, personal gain and profit. It was some- 
thing higher than material gain and personal advance- 
ment that led men into these associations. It was a 
lively faith and an ardent desire for the practice of 
Christian virtue, or, as an ancient guild of Exeter in 
England put it to its members, that they thus col- 
lected in assembly “for the love of God, and for our 
souls’ need, both to our health of life here, and to the 
after days which we desire for ourselves by God’s 
doom.” 

One of the principal objects of the craft-guilds re- 
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lating to the temporal welfare of its members was to 
render them secure in the independent earning of their 
living by means of their trade. Freedom of trade 
was stoutly opposed by legal enactments. All artificers 
and craftsmen had to choose their trade or craft, and 
after having chosen it, they could not use another. 
Legal provision was made to enable every one with a 
small capital to earn his daily bread in his trade, with- 
out fear or danger of being “run out of business”’ by 
a wily neighbor. This became a live principle in 
all the craft-guilds of the Middle Ages. We find it 
put into form and shape in the so-called “Secular 
Reformation”? of Emperor Sigismund, issued in the 
year 1434. Herein the ancient law is reinforced, pro- 
hibiting that one person carry on more trades than 
belong to him: “Will you hear what is ordained by 
imperial law? Our forefathers have not been fools. 
The crafts have been devised for this purpose, that 
everybody by them should earn his daily bread, and 
nobody shall interfere with the craft of another. By 
this the world gets rid of its misery, and every one 
may find his livelihood. If there be one who is a 
wineman, he shall have to do with his wine trade, and 
shall not practise another thing besides. Is he a baker, 
the same, etc., no craft excepted. And it is to be pre- 
vented on imperial command, and to be fined with 
forty marks of gold, where it is heard that the imperial 
towns do not attend to this, that nobody of any trade 
whatever shall interfere with the craft of another.” 
The relations between masters and workmen were 
regulated by law. Incipient disputes and difficulties 
were settled by the warder of the guild as the deciding 
authorities. If a master failed to pay his workman 
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the lawful wages, he had to stop working at his trade 
until he discharged his debt. On the other hand, 
“if any serving-man shall conduct himself in any 
other manner than properly towards his master, and 
act rebelliously towards him, no one of the trade shall 
set him to work until he shall have made amends before 
the mayor and aldermen, and before them such mis- 
prision shall be redeemed.” + The Tailors’ Guild of 
Vienna had this rule, that “no workman shall be 
allowed to leave his master fourteen days before a 
festival,” generally at a time when there would be the 
greatest demand for work. 

The ordinances of the guilds for the regulation of 
wages were supported by State law. Winter wages 
were lower than those paid in summer. A certain 
rate of wages was fixed in all the departments of in- 
dustry. Nor was this considered to be an undue 
interference of the State in the Middle Ages; for the 
State’s first duty consisted in protecting the weak against 
the strong, the poor against the rich. People believed 
not only in certain rights and privileges, but also in 
duties and obligations of individuals towards society. 
Every attempt to oppress or even to take unseemly 
advantage of the temporary distress of another was 
looked upon as usury and severely condemned. The . 
rich who paid higher wages than the statute allowed 
and thus raised the rate of wages and who thereby 
prevented poorer men from having laborers, were 
punished. When, in the year 1362, a destructive storm 
in London caused great havoc to the roofs of houses, 
a royal order decreed that ‘‘materials for roofing, and 
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the wages of tilers, shall not be enhanced by the 
reason of the damagé done by the tempest.” 

The guildmen were taught to look upon work as a 
sacred trust, a holy function, the complement of prayer 
and the foundation of a virtuous life. Before their eyes 
were the luminous examples of those blessed toilers, 
the saints of God, whom they represented with the 
implements’ of the various trades; thus the Blessed 
Virgin Mary was represented as busy at the spinning- 
wheel, and her holy spouse, St. Joseph, with hammer 
and saw. As every member of the guild had to be of 
legitimate birth and of an unblemished and spotless 
reputation, so his work was to be solid and faultless 
as the manifestation of his character. Sham and 
deceit were universally despised, and legal penalties 
were inflicted on work of inferior quality. To prevent 
fraud and deception, all trades were under the close 
inspection of the guild-warders and local authorities. 
Thus the jewelry business, which presented a special 
temptation to cheating, was kept under vigilant eyes. 
To check the deceits which had*crept into the jewelry 
_trade, an Act was passed in 1403, providing that, 
“Whereas many artificers, imagining to deceive the 
common people, do daily make brooches, rings, beads, 
candlesticks, hilts, sword-pommels, powder-boxes, of 
copper and lead, like to gold and silver,” a penalty is 
decreed on those who pass for gold and silver what is but 
copper and lead. A man should see whereof a thing 
is made “for to eschew deceit.” In their anxiety to 
secure the production of solid articles, silk was allowed 
to be imported into England only as raw material, 
because of its being in foreign lands “falsely and 
deceitfully wrought.” Worsted goods were considered 
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false work and false stuff, not being exclusively of real 
wool; for persons purchased goods “trusting that it 
shall be within as it showeth without, where of truth it 
is the contrary.” 

The same strict supervision was exercised over food 
and provisions. Butchers and bakers were severely 
punished if they asked unfair prices or sold bad meat 
or bread. In some parts of Germany dishonest bakers, 
when caught, would publicly be placed in a basket 
attached to a long pole, and dipped in a puddle. The 
Bakers’ Guild of Winchester ordained that the bread 
should be white and well baked; each loaf should be of 
full weight, under penalties according to the lack of 
weight. Bread could not be fetched from the baker’s 
before noon. Every baker had to put his seal on every 
loaf, so that he could not disown it if it was not good. 
Every product from the hand of a member of a guild 
was to be perfect, “for the honor of God and the wel- 
fare of man.” To insure the good qualities of their 
wares, men were not to work at night by candlelight, 
but only in full daylight. The vacation days of the 
guild-brothers were many, and their hours of work were 
comparatively short, so as to give them plenty of time 
to attend to their many religious and domestic duties. 
Thus the weavers of London were forbidden to work 
between Christmas and Candlemas Day (from Decem- 
ber 25th to February 2d). The cutlers of Hallamshire 
were not allowed to work from August 8th to September 
5th, nor from Christmas to January 23d. 

Every trade was divided into three classes: masters, 
companions (or journeymen) and apprentices. Ap- 
prenticeship lasted from two to seven years, and 
began between the ages of twelve and seventeen. A 
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master was allowed only one apprentice besides his son; 
an exception was made in favor of butchers and bakers, 
who were allowed an unlimited number of apprentices. 
The admission of an apprentice was surrounded with 
impressive ceremonies; it took place in the town hall, in 
solemn session of the guild and in presence of the 
town authorities. The apprentice was solemnly placed 
under the master’s care, and thereby became a member 
of his family. The master stood to him in the place of 
father, and watched over his morals as well as over his 
work. 

The nomination of a journeyman or companion was 
the next important event in the guildman’s life, and 
followed the expiration of the term of a satisfactory 
apprenticeship. He reached the highest point of honor 
at his installation as a master. The journeyman who 
desired to become a master had to undergo a most 
trying ordeal: under the supervision of a competent 
judge, chosen by the guild, he had to produce his 
masterpiece, a faultless piece of workmanship. 

Of all the guilds, it appears the Weavers’ Guild 
enjoyed the greatest honor and independence; its 
“members distinguished themselves, especially in Flan- 
ders and Brabant, by wealth and self-respect, and stood 
at the head of all other craftsmen. The other guilds 
were modelled after theirs. 

The continual intercourse between the towns of the 
several trading countries, maintained chiefly through 
the so-called Hanse Towns, produced a general simi- 
larity in the development of the social order. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the same religious fervor 
and spirit of charity are found in all the guilds of 
Europe. The same anxious solicitude for the repose 
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of the faithful departed—hence the many Masses and 
constant almsgiving “for the soul and sake of the dead” 
—and the same helping endeavor for the widows and 
orphans characterize the guilds of all nations. Dow- 
ries were frequently given by the guilds to poor girls 
so as to enable them to become nuns orto marry. Thus 
a guild of London had this provision: “If any good 
girl of the guild, of marriageable age, cannot have the 
means found by her father, either to go into a convent 
or to marry, whichever she wishes to do, friendly and 
right help shall be given to her, out of our means and 
our common chest, towards enabling her to do which- 
ever of the two she wishes to do.” A similar ordinance 
is made by the Guild of Berwick-upon-Tweed: “If 
any brother die, leaving a daughter true and worthy 
and of good repute, but undowered, the guild shall 
find her a dower, either on marriage or on going into a 
religious institution.” 

Owing to the flourishing condition of the guilds, 
trade in all its various branches and products reached, 
particularly in Germany and England, a degree of 
perfection which it has not attained since the days of 
the Protestant Reformation. In many monasteries, 
architects, painters and brass-founders were living and 
working in large numbers. The religious calm and 
serenity which reigned in these holy places added 
- to the serenity of existence and lent a cheerful energy 
and indomitable perseverance to the work of the artisan. 
The Church employed large numbers of artists and 
mechanics in the construction of her magnificent 
churches, schools and monasteries. The bishops of the 
Middle Ages were the chief patrons of architects and 
builders, and the trowel was significantly placed on 
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their coat of arms. The episcopal cities were the most 
prosperous. Fairs and markets, held around the grand 
cathedrals in connection with Church festivals (fre- 
quently on the anniversary of the dedication of the 
churches, hence the word Kermess or Kirchwethe), 
gave a great impetus to trade and manufacture. 

Toulmin Smith,'after a careful examination of the 
statutes of English guilds, sums up for us their history, 
and points out how the ancient principle of association, 
for several centuries, had been an essential part of the 
social life of England, and that it had always worked 
well until they were forcibly meddled with. He 
believed that if the spirit in which those early fathers 
met together, prayed together, aided one another, 
their faith in law-abidingness and liberty and their 
charity, could be shown to their brothers and sisters 
of these later days, it would not only bring closer to 
the present the hearts and hands of the past with 
profit to themselves, but that the work would also, by 
example, give invaluable hints to sincere men and 
workers now. 


(c) COMMERCE. 


In pre-Reformation times agriculture was held in 
the highest popular esteem; next to it came handicraft. 
Commerce came last’ and lowest in public estimation. 
Commerce, it was said, could not enrich the nation; 
for it only transferred goods from one hand to another, 
and what the merchants gained was at the cost of the 
people. The celebrated scholar of Rotterdam, Eras- 
mus, did not speak in eulogistic terms of the merchants 


1 “English Guilds,” from original MSS., London, 1870. 
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of his time: “Merchants are the vilest and most 
contemptible men; they lie, cheat, steal and impose 
upon others.” 

But with the growth of industry commerce began to 
thrive, and at the close of the fifteenth century we 
notice, with industrial prosperity, everywhere the 
signs of commercial opulence. The fishing trade 
and the coal trade developed considerably, and added 
to the national prosperity of England, while individuals 
rose from the lowest conditions of life to immense 
wealth. Wool became the chief commodity and 
principal article of commerce in England. English 
wool was of the finest quality, and superior to any 
produced on the Continent. It was frequently exported 
into Flanders and Spain, to be sent back after it had 
been manufactured into cloth. The demand for wool 
exceeded the supply. It was on account of the increas- 
ing value of wool that much arable land was con- 
verted into pasture; the raising of sheep became more 
profitable than the cultivation of corn and grain. 
Still there remained an abundance of cereals, and 
enough to supply foreign markets. 

Germany, so rich in mines, was the Mexico and Peru 
of Europe. Some of the German cities carried on a 
European commerce. Nuremberg, a beehive of in- 
dustry, sent abroad everywhere its almost priceless 
works in gold, silver, copper, bronze, stone and wood. 
In 1458 ASneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius IL., 
wrote: “We proclaim it aloud, Germany has never 
been richer or more prosperous than to-day. The 
German nation takes the lead of all others in wealth 
and power. The h@uses of the burghers of Vienna 
are roomy and richly decorated, built of freestone, 
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with high, stately facades, painted within and without; 
they look like palaces of princes.” 

Christianity, as represented by the Catholic Church, 
always demands justice in commerce; it ever con- 
demns usury, as diametrically opposed to justice. 
A universal delicacy in dealing justly with one’s 
neighbor was manifest in pre-Reformation times, 
sometimes to such extent as to look unfavorably, and 
even condemningly, on the lending of money on 
interest. Under Henry VII. an act of Parliament was 
passed “against usury,’”’ which then meant and was ex- 
plained against all lending of money on interest. Jans- 
sen explains in his ‘‘ History of the German People” 
how this fine sense of justice became prevalent in those 
ages: ‘‘ The ecclesiastical law * insisted that no interest 
should ever be exacted from those in need, to whom 
money was lent as a help in immediate want; such 
exaction was considered disgraceful trading on the 
necessity of a fellow creature, and covetous appropria- 
tion of what belonged to another. This moral and 
religious code obtained judicial sanction from the 
State in the Middle Ages as being the embodiment of 
the Christian order of society; the ecclesiastical law 
against interest was treated as secular law, and ruled 
in the civil as well as in the Church courts of justice.” 

In the fifteenth century impoverished Italians fell 
into the hands of Jews and unscrupulous Christians 
who lent money at an exorbitant interest. Poor 
Franciscan friars then collected a large sum of alms, 
opened a bank and rescued the people from the fangs 
of usurers by lending out money on very little or no 
ss 


? Usura est, ubi amplius requiritur, quod datur. Corp. Iuris Can., 
C. 19, X de usura, 519. 
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interest. This is the origin of the famous Monts-de- 
Piété. Disappointed Jews tried to crush this chari- 
table undertaking, but the Church threw her protecting 
mantle over it and caused it to prosper. 

To buy up commodities with a view of selling them 
again at a higher price was considered the worst form 
of usury. “‘ Whosoever buys up corn, meat and wine,” 
Trithemius says, “in order to drive up the price and 
to amass money at the cost of others, is, according to 
the laws of the Church, no better than a common 
criminal.” Canon law forbade the arbitrary raising 
of the price of food and other commodities, and re- 
quired the fixing of the right prices and the just wages 
for labor. Janssen justly concludes: “It was the 
casting aside of those principles that caused the ruin 
of the working classes and the rise of the proletariat 
of later times.” 

No wonder that non-Catholic writers have found 
themselves compelled to extol this phase of the social 
order in the Middle Ages. They marvel at the almost 
universal content of the working people and at the 
harmony and peaceful interchange of the different 
classes of society, and when reflecting on the chaotic 
condition that followed the outburst of the sixteenth 
century and the social unrest and dissatisfaction of 
modern times, they then in mournful remembrance 
bestow unstinted praise on the days of guild-life. 
“How beneficial,” the Protestant Novalis says, ‘how 
well adapted to the exigencies of human nature, were 
these religious institutions, is proved by the vigorous 
expansion of all human energies; by the harmonious 
development of all moral and intellectual faculties 
which they promoted; by the prodigious height which 
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individuals attained to in every department of art 
and science, and by the universally prosperous con- 
dition of trade, whether in intellectual or material 
merchandise, throughout the whole extent of Europe, 
and even to the remotest India. A vital Christianity 
was the old Catholic faith. Its all-presence in life, 
its profound humanity, the indissolubility of its mar- 
riages, its adaptation to human wants, its joy in volun- 
tary poverty, obedience and fidelity—as these are the 
primary traits of its institutions, so they undeniably 
stamp it as a genuine religion.” * 


§ 2. After the Protestant Reformation. 


The great Spanish philosopher Balmes describes 
the condition of Europe before the religious revolt as 
most prosperous: “Europe everywhere displayed 
extreme activity; a spirit of enterprise was developed 
in all hearts; the hour had come when the nations of 
Europe were about to see open before them a new 
horizon of power and grandeur, the limits whereof 
were invisible to the eye.” ” 

But dark clouds were steadily gathering, and soon 
covered that “new horizon” with a pall of nameless 
distress. ‘The hour had come when “the wild boar” 
entered the blossoming vineyard of Christian civiliza- 
tion and caused indescribable havoc in God’s plantation. 
A priest lifted his hand against the Church that had 
educated him and raised him to the sacerdotal dignity, 
after he had vowed obedience to her. The blow he 


1 Cf. “ Dublin Review,” vol. iii. 
2“ Protestantism compared with Catholicity.” 
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dealt did not bring about the death of the Church, 
for she is immortal; but it fell upon the nations of 
Europe, and opened an ugly gash from which their 
life-blood has been ebbing away ever since, and which 
will not close until their return to the unity of faith. 

It is only of late years that the history of the Prot- 
estant Reformation is generally being studied from 
original sources, and that the so-called Reformers, 
divested of their fictitious greatness and fabulous hero- 
ism, are permitted to appear in their own apparel and 
speak in their own language. Martin Luther is no 
longer, in the eyes of scholars and solid historians, the 
“sublime hero” and “saintly reformer;” his name 
will no longer be handed down to generations, except 
as a name of infamy and dishonor. Luther was not a 
reformer, but a wanton rebel, and the father of a fatal 
revolution. In the place of the spiritual hierarchy 
instituted by Christ, he put intellectual anarchy. 
Under the pretence of seeking freedom, men were 
induced to renounce allegiance to a divinely consti- 
tuted authority, and to accept the opinions of the 
Reformers. Reason had as little to do with the Ref- 
ormation as liberty. Wherefore Laurent remarks: 
“Protestantism ends with the denial not only of liberty, 
but also of reason.” 

Luther’s teaching had a calamitous effect even upon 
the material condition of the German people, inas- 
much as it rudely overturned the established social 
order. It consummated the degradation of the free 
peasant to the condition of the serf; it destroyed, or 
reduced to a mere shadow of their former selves, the 
innumerable guilds, by removing the old Church 
influence which gave them life and stability, and pre- 
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vented their becoming selfish trade-monopolies; it 
broke up the entire German society by weakening the 
religious belief, and brought about the almost inde- 
scribable immorality and dissoluteness of the people 
in the middle and second half of the sixteenth century, 
which only found a parallel in the nigh complete dis- 
appearance of all true intellectual and artistic activity.’ 

Luther was anything but a liberator of the poor 
from the tyranny of the mighty. He was ever on the 
side of power and wealth. In 1898 Professor Har- 
nack said at the Evangelical Social Congress in Ber- 
lin, that the founder of Protestantism had neither eye 
nor heart for the social improvement of his time. In- 
deed, Luther taught the most slavish doctrine of sub- 
mission to the powerful, even “against knowledge and 
reason.” He maintained that the abolition of slavery 
would be against the Gospel. He caused the riotous 
and bloody revolt of the country people in 1525, known 
as the Peasants’ War. He openly incited the peasants 
into rebellion, but when he saw the enormity of the 
crimes committed under the sanction of his “new 
Gospel,” he became the apostle of despotism, and 
preached the slaughter of the poor deluded peasants: 
“Prick! Strike! Strangle, whosoever is able to! Well 
for thee if thou shouldst die doing so; for a happier 
death thou couldst not obtain.” ? 

After the Peasants’ War, Germany presented a most 
dismal appearance. Over one thousand convents and 
castles lay in ashes; hundreds of hamlets had been 
burned to the ground; the fields were uncultivated, 
the ploughing utensils stolen, the cattle killed ‘or 


1 Cf. “ Westminster Review,” January, 1884. 
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carried away. The widows and orphans of more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand slain peasants 
were living in deepest misery. These were some of 
the fruits of Luther’s preaching of which he seemed 
to boast: “I, Martin Luther, have slain all the 
peasants in the insurrection because I commanded 
them to be killed; their blood is upon my head. But 
I put it upon a Lord God, by whose command I 
spoke.”’ * 

Without a true conception of Luther’s es and 
work, no one can form a correct estimate of the virulent 
nature and tragic importance of the so-called Refor- 
mation. The same is to be said of his fellow reformers: 
they were mischievous enemies of the people and the 
fiery propagators of despotism.and absolutism. ‘That 
lofty spirit of Christian democracy and popular liber- 
ties which flourished in the Middle Ages perished with 
them. “We have to keep the people in poverty, so 
that they may remain in subjection and obedience,” 
Calvin says; and they are hard words in the mouth of 
one who claimed to bring liberty and prosperity to 
millions. In Geneva he organized a reign of terror, 
and wherever his doctrine was accepted, people fell 
into a state of barbarism. During the two centuries 
in which Scotland bore the yoke of Calvinism, it was 
the poorest and most uncivilized country of Europe. 

The disciples of the “Reformers” did not seek the 
good of the Church, but Church goods; they hungered 
and thirsted not after justice and purity, but after 
silver and gold. The petty rulers saw in the Reforma- 
tion only an opportunity of increasing their own lands 
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and revenues by seizing those of the Church. Zeal 
for religion was a plausible excuse for spoliation. 
“There is something unspeakably revolting to the 
human mind in the combination of petty dominion 
and boundless tyranny; but never did it assume a more 
odious form than when religion became the sport of such 
men’s caprices. The people had so little to do with 
the movement that they may be said not to have com- 
prehended its purport.” * 

Protestantism is, in its very essence, revolutionary: 
it is a protest of individual reason against divine 
authority as represented by the Church of Christ. It 
is the religion of individualism, and as such prepares 
the way for socialism and anarchism. Rodbertus, one 
of the greatest national economists of Germany, con- 
fesses this truth when he writes: ‘Not individualism, 
but Socialism closes the series of emancipations which 
began with the Reformation. Socialism gives individu- 
alism its final sanction.” The Reformation was in 
fact a sinister emancipation: it unloosed the beast 
in man; it appealed to all that is low and degrading 
in human nature; it renounced obedience to God, and 
put man in His place. All modern uprisings against 
lawful authority; all rebellion of the public mind against 
the Divinity and the Church of the Incarnate Word 
are traceable to the Protestant Reformation as the 
prolific mother of spiritual and social anarchy. 

In his Encyclical Letter of December, 1878, in which 
Leo XIII. gives us a bird’s-eye view of the condition 
of the entire world, the Pope mentions the Protestant 
Reformation, “that atrocious war against the Catholic 
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faith,” as the source of all the present social misery; 
because it aimed at giving free course to the rejection 
of all revelation, and giving the rein to every kind of 
unlawful desire which pervaded the whole of civilized 
society. Now was done what pagans would never 
dare do; governments were organized without God or 
without recognizing His eternal laws. “It has been 
contended,” Leo XIII. says, and his words apply 
particularly to us, here in the United States, “that pub- 
lic authority with its dignity and its power of ruling, 
originates not from God, but from the mass of the 
people, which, considering itself unfettered by all divine 
sanction, refuses to submit to any laws that it has not 
itself passed of its own free-will. Next, after having 
attacked and cast away the supernatural truths of 
faith as being contrary to reason, the very Author and 
Redeemer of mankind has been forced slowly and 
gradually to withdraw from the scheme of studies at 
universities, colleges and high schools, as well as from 
all the practical working of public life. In fine, after 
having consigned to oblivion the rewards and punish- 
ments of a future and never-ending existence, the keen 
longing after happiness has been narrowed down to the 
range of the present life. With such doctrines spread far 
and wide, and such license in thought and action, it is 
no wonder that men of lowly condition, heart-sick of a 
humble home or a poor workshop, should fix eager eyes 
on the abodes and fortunes of the wealthy; no wonder 
that tranquillity no longer prevails in public or in 
private life, or that the human race has been hurried 
onward to well-nigh the verge of ruin.” 

Dr. Déllinger stigmatized the “blessings” of the 
Reformation when he wrote: ‘“Retrenchment, disre- 
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gard, robbing the poor, are everywhere the signature 
of the Protestant Reformation.” 

A great English historian and philosopher corrobo- 
rates these statements. Buckle, in the first volume 
of his “ History of Civilization,” remarks: “The Refor- 
mation being an uprising of the human mind, was es- 
sentially a rebellious movement, and thus increasing the 
insubordination of men, sowed, in the sixteenth century, 
the seeds of those great political revolutions which, 
in the seventeenth century, are noticeable in nearly 
every part of Europe. . . . Whatever the prejudices of 
some may suggest, it will be admitted by all unbiassed 
judges, that the Protestant Reformation was neither 
more nor less than an open rebellion. . . . That same 
right of private judgment, which the early reformers 
had loudly proclaimed, was now pushed to an extent 
fatal to those who opposed it.” This it was which, 
carried into politics, overturned the government, and 
carried into religion, upset the Church. Professor 
Laurent, of Ghent, who has never been accused of 
any love forthe Catholic Church, says: 

“The Reformation is a revolution, and every revo- 
lution brings misfortunes and ruins without number. 
The Reformation, more than any other revolution, 
was accompanied by blood and devastation; in France, 
the civil war and the terrible massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew; in England, the scaffold permanently erected 
by the conqueror against the conquered; in Germany, 
the Thirty Years’ War that put back civilization for 
a century; everywhere disunion and hatred, dividing 
Christians among themselves up to the present day.” ! 


1F. Laurent, Etudes dans Vhistoire de ? Humanité, vol. viii. 
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What Erasmus said of the effect of the “Reformed 
Religion” on literature, “Ubi regnat Lutheranismus, 
ibi litterarum est interitus,” is equally true of the 
social condition. 

Janssen gives a sad and ugly picture of the deca- 
dence of social and moral life in Germany from 1520 
to 1570. He has proved beyond doubt, by an accu- 
mulation of historical facts, that the Reformation was 
principally a social and economic revolution, the rising 
of the rich against the poor, the violent seizure of the 
funds left by the generosity of centuries for the bene- 
fit of the needy, and the instruction of the ignorant, 
the suppression of hospitals, asylums and schools cre- 
ated by a lively faith. 

For England, William Cobbett, in his “ History of 
the Protestant Reformation,” proves that the Reforma- 
tion was “a devastation of England, which was, at 
the‘time when this event took place, the happiest coun- 
try, perhaps, that the world had ever seen;”” he shows 
how the Reformation “marched on plundering, devas- 
tating and inflicting torments on the people, and 
shedding their innocent blood;” and he presents to 
“all sensible and just Englishmen” a list of abbeys, 
priories, nunneries, hospitals and other religious foun- 
dations confiscated by the Reformers, who brought to 
England the misery of pauperism “in exchange for 
the ease and happiness and harmony and Christian 
charity enjoyed so abundantly and for so many ages” 
by Catholic England; and he maintains that “the 
Reformation is the cause of misery, mendicity, naked- 
ness, famine and the endless list of woes which we 
see and which stun our ears. England, celebrated, 
when it was Catholic, as the land of hospitality, gener- 
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osity, comfort, opulence and serenity, has become, 
under the Protestant yoke, the theatre of cold egotism, 
of the labor of the beasts of burden, of extreme misery 
and rapacity.” 

‘One of the best writers on the economic history of 
England, Thorold Rogers, who has never been sus- 
pected of any admiration for the Catholic Church, 
says in his “ History of Agriculture”: “ Since the Refor- 
mation a conspiracy, concdécted by law and carried out 
by parties interested in its success, was entered into to 
cheat the Englishman of his wages, to deprive him 
of the means of providing for old age... and to 
degrade him into irreparable poverty.” He points 
to the guilds of the Middle Ages which obviated 
pauperism: “They assisted in steadying the price 
of labor, and formed a permanent centre for those 
associations which filled the function that in more 
recent times trade-unions have striven to satisfy.” 
“The shameless confiscation of the entire property 
of the craft-guilds, one of the worst kinds of wanton 
plunder in European history, perpetrated under 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. to fill the royal purse, 
brought untold misery to the mgsses of the working 
people.” 

“Merrie England” died with the departure of the 
olden religion; the working people, once so proud 
and noble, entered into a dreary servitude. One 
instance from London to show how desolate and hard 
became the lot of apprentices who enjoyed such 
paternal care and protection in the Catholic guilds: 
When Cromwell had abolished the feasts of Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide and other festivals commonly 
called holidays, “as tending towards superstition,” 
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and had introduced the strict puritanical observa- 
tion of Sunday, the apprentices, who by this “were 
not only deprived of the benefit of: visiting their friends 
and kindred,” but of the necessary recreation, peti- 
tioned Parliament in 1646 for the appointment by 
law of one day in every month for these purposes; 
and Parliament thereupon set apart for them the 
second Tuesday in every month. 

A writer in the January number, 1842, of the ‘“‘ Edin- 
burgh Review” candidly admits that the actual condition 
of the laboring body of the people was getting rather 
worse than better after the middle of the sixteenth 
century. “The ‘golden age of Queen Bess’ was any- 
thing but golden to the peasantry of England.” Queen 
Elizabeth herself, after her tour through England, 
exclaimed in the words of Ovid: Pauper ubique jacet,* 
the poor is everywhere in a downtrodden condition. 

Extreme poverty, caused by the confiscation of the 
patrimony of the poor, Church and guild property, 
drove men to stealing. Under Henry VIII. seventy- 
two thousand thieves were arrested and executed. 

Towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, the small 
farmers were in a dreadful condition of extreme dis- 
tress. “The average price of an acre of land was about 
twice what it had been half a century earlier, while 
real wages had certainly fallen in the interval.”” And 
the wages kept on decreasing, and with it the wretched- 
ness of the poor. About the year 1495 wages were 
twice and even three times higher than they were a 
century later. Instead of “the sweet yoke” of Christ’s 
Church, the masses of English working people had 
to bend under the galling yoke of a pagan inequality 
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and the most abject pauperism. “It will be perceived 
that the ‘Merrie England’ of the days of Elizabeth 
was, in some respects, rather a terrible country to live 
a 

We cannot resist the temptation of quoting exten- 
sively from the learned work of Thorold Rogers, “Six 
Centuries of Work and Wages”: 

“The condition of English labor had been con- 
tinuously deteriorated by the acts of government.”— 
“The relative position of the workman was one of 
far more hope and far more plenty in the days of 
Plantagenets, than it has been in those of the House 
of Hanover; that wages were, relative to their pur- 
chasing power, far higher, and the margin of enjoy- 
able income over necessary expenditure was in con- 
sequence far wider.’”—“In the early history of the 
English people, the bias of judges and law courts 
was directed towards the emancipation of the peasant 
and the maintenance of personal rights. The process 
by which the serf became the copyholder was greatly 
assisted by the interpreters of common law. But 
from the days of the Stuarts, the judges were servile, 
timid and the enemies of personal liberty. Over and 
over again Parliament has interposed to sweep away 
precedents which have coerced natural liberty, and 
interpretations which have violated justice. For gen- 
erations it seemed that the worst enemies of public 
and private liberty were those courts whose duty it 
was to adjudicate equitably and to state the law with 
fairness.”—“ The Church of the Middle Ages con- 
ferred inestimable benefits on mankind, and especially 
on England. . . . England was planted full of mon- 
asteries and of capitular bodies. They had, to be 
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sure, the fatal gift of wealth, but they seem to have 
used their wealth well. They were founders of schools, 
authors of chronicles, teachers of agriculture, fairly 
indulgent landlords and advocates of generous deal- 
ing towards the peasantry.—I cannot say that people 
did not perish from want in very bad times. But 
fortunately for the English people their habit, even 
under the adverse circumstances of their existence, was 
always to subsist on abundant provisions of naturally 
high quality. They ate wheaten bread, drank bar- 
ley beer and had plenty of cheap though perhaps 
coarse meat. Mutton and beef at a farthing a pound, 
take what multiple you please, and twelve is a liberal 
one, were within the reach of far more people than 
they now are. The grinding, hopeless poverty under 
which existence may be just continued, but where 
nothing is won beyond bare existence, did not, I am 
convinced, characterize or even belong to medieval 
life. That men died from want I can believe, but I 
do not think that they lived and died by inches, so to 
speak. There were many means by which occasional 
distress was relieved. In the first place, the relief of 
destitution was the fundamental religious duty of 
medieval Christianity, I might have said of Chris- 
tianity itself... . Where mendicancy was no dis- 
grace, almsgiving was like to be considered the most 
necessary and the most ordinary of the virtues. That 
the monasteries were renowned for their almsgiving, 
is certain. The duty of aiding the needy was uni- 
versal.” 

The circulation of counterfeit money and the spolia- 
tion of guild property under Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI. are denounced in scathing terms by Rogers: 
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“Tn 1543 Henry put out his first debased money. - « . 
The process was continued by the guardians of Ed- 
ward VI. ... Elizabeth reformed the currency in 
1560, restoring the old standard.—But the issue of 
base money is rapidly and irremediably mischievous. 
It affects all, except those who are quick at measuring 
the exact extent of the fraud, and, by turning the 
base coin into an article of traffic, can trade on the 
knowledge and skill which they possess. To the poor, 
and, indeed, to all who live by wages and fixed salaries 
it is speedily ruinous. The effect of Henry’s and 
Edward’s base money, though it lasted only sixteen 
years, was potent enough to dominate in the history 
of labor and wages from the sixteenth century to the 
present time, so enduring are the causes which in- 
fluence the economical history of a nation.—The 
second injury which Henry put on his people was the 
destruction of the guilds and the confiscation of their 
property. The sums he had received from the mon- 
asteries, and the profits he made by debasing the cur- 
rency, were still insufficient for his wants, and he 
resolved on confiscating the rest of the corporate 
revenues which still survived. In the last year but 
one of his reign a Bill was actually passed by both 
Houses for the dissolution of all colleges, chantries, 
hospitals, free chapels, etc.; and it is probable that 
the universities, the colleges and the public schools 
would have been swept away into an all-devouring ex- 
chequer, had not Henry died before the Act was carried 
out.—Somerset, the uncle of Edward VI., procured 
the Act by which these guild lands were confiscated, 
on the plea of the ‘superstitious use’ with which 
they were generally associated. He did not, indeed, 
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venture on appropriating the estates of the London 
guilds, for London had it in its power to make revo- 
lutions, and they were spared, after ransom paid, 
under the plea that the guild did service to trade. 
Similarly the chantries annexed to the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges were not reft from these institu- 
tions, but allowed, discharged of the duty. . . . These 
guild lands were in the aggregate considerable, and 
the confiscation made Somerset and the Reformation 
unpopular. After Somerset’s execution, the rapacity 
of Northumberland made the Reformation still more 
odious; and when this schemer attempted to set Jane 
Grey on the throne, the most Protestant district of 
England rose against the new order of things, pro- 
tected Mary, who trusted herself to them, and made 
her queen. ... The English laborer, then, in the 
sixteenth century was almost simultaneously assailed 
on two sides. The money which he received for his 
wages was debased, and the assistance which his 
benefit society gave him in times of difficulty, which 
allowed him loans without interest, apprenticed his 
son or pensioned his widow, was confiscated. All the 
necessaries of life rose in value in the proportion gen- 
erally of 1 to 24, while the wages of labor rose to 
little more than from 1 to 14. His ordinary means 
of life were curtailed. ... But the deterioration of 
his condition was not confined to the loss of money 
wages. He lost insurance also, the fund destined to 
support him and his during the period of youth and 
age, when work is not open to the imperfect powers of 
youth, and has become impossible to the enfeebled 


powers of age.” * 


1 Thorold Rogers, ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” vol. ii. 
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No sooner was the beneficent influence of the 
Church withdrawn from the craftsmen by the dis- 
establishment of the guilds than they sank into dis- 
order and weakness. Their isolated way of work- 
ing left them to the hardness of grasping men. 

‘But,’ as Brentano remarks, “when the zeal 
against everything connected with Catholicity, influ- 
enced by the Reformation, had cooled down a little, 
the old associates felt painfully the want of their 
former convivial gatherings. Guilds were therefore 
reestablished for social purposes, and from this prob- 
ably originated our clubs and casinos of to-day. Of 
the essential nature of the old guilds there is, however, 
no other trace to be found in these modern represen- 
tatives.” 

Are our modern trade-unions the lawful successors 
of the old guilds? They may be their dwarfed, legiti- 
mate heirs; but they are only lopsided representatives 
of the Catholic guilds. Trade-unionism is essentially 
different from the ancient guild system. The master 
craftsman of the guild owned all: tools, raw material, 
workshop and product. The modern workman owns 
nothing of the machinery, raw material or finished 
product: the former master has become a machine- 
tender. 

Shall the past come back? Shall the guilds be 
revived? Pope Leo XIII. pleaded for their return, 
but under a modified form: ‘Such associations should 
be adapted to the requirements of the age in which we 
live—an age of greater instruction, of different cus- 
toms and of more numerous requirements in daily 
life.” The guilds as they existed in the Middle Ages 
cannot be called back. Conditions under which a 
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simple industry could be carried on have entirely 
changed. Above all, the soul, the life of the ancient 
guild, has left the body of our working classes: the 
one common faith in and an unquestioned obedience 
to Holy Mother Church are missing. We must look 
elsewhere for social reform in modern times. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN BEHALF OF SOCIAL 
REFORM. 


PROTESTANTISM has completely broken up the 
symmetrical structure of medieval society with its 
Catholic achievements for the welfare of the people. 
The ghost of the so-called Reformation is haunting 
the ruins of the former social order—an order of peace 
and prosperity. Will the Catholic Church abandon 
those ruins, and simply sit down, clasping her arms in 
hopeless agony? Will she wash her hands and say 
“TY am not responsible for the havoc and devastation; 
I care not for the consequences”? The Church 
breathes the spirit of charity of her divine Founder. 
She bears with all sorts of misfortunes, because she 
hopes all things. She knows no discouragement, 
because she knows no failure. After an exaggerated 
individualism and an insane liberalism, both children 
of the Protestant heresy, had done their deadly work, 
and had plunged the poor laborer into deeper misery 
and desperation, the Church appeared again on the 
ghastly scene in the nineteenth century, and began 
with the removal of the débris of shattered walls and 
broken arches, once essential parts of a glorious man- 
sion which the ages of faith had raised. The Catholic 
Church knows’ no lasting winter; she is ever sure 
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that spring will come again, when she may resume her 
work of reconstruction. Thus the spring came over 
fifty years ago; its vivifying breezes stole silently into 
the hearts of men and inspired them to devote all 
their faculties of soul and body to the rebuilding of 
the Christian social order. The work is now going 
on, and we are entitled to look for marvellous results 
in this twentieth century, which was so auspiciously 
consecrated to the divine Restorer of the human race 
by His Vicar on earth. 

The first to take up the social question in Germany, 
and to recommend its careful study to the various 
Catholic associations, was the learned and ill-fated 
Dr. Dollinger. Intelligent laymen and zealous priests 
heeded his counsel and soon displayed remarkable 
interest and competency in discussing the social 
problems of the hour. A leader, however, was needed 
who would unite the various efforts and aspirations of 
Catholics into a distinct school of Catholic thought 
and teaching on the social question, with clearer 
views and more direct aims about the amelioration of 
the condition of the working people. The Providence 
of God had quietly and fully prepared the leader in 
the person of William Emmanuel Free-Baron von 
Ketteler, the greatest churchman in Germany during 
the nineteenth century. 


§ 1. Bishop Ketteler. 


Born at Miinster, 1811, on Christmas day (whence 
his second baptismal name, Emmanuel), reared in 
the comforts and elegance of a noble and wealthy, and 
at the same time intensely Catholic family, he received 
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a splendid training at home, and a solid classical and 
legal education at different schools and seats of learn- 
ing. He entered the civil service of the Prussian 
government, but left ere long, when the venerable 
Archbishop Droste-Vischering, of Cologne, was im- 
prisoned for staunchly upholding the rights of the 
Church and conscientiously performing the sacred 
duties of his high calling. Ketteler refused to serve a 
government, as he expressed it, that would be guilty 
of so flagrant an injustice. Two years later, the hand- 
some and accomplished gentleman of the world, who 
in the midst of amusement had never neglected his 
religious duties, began to study for the Church. Asa 
priest, he was a model of zeal and religious fervor. 
The people to whom he ministered in crowded cities 
and in lonely country missions held him in affectionate 
reverence, and regarded him as an angel of light and 
consolation. The sacerdotal fire within him was 
fanned into a mighty flame, when, at his episcopal 
consecration in 1850, he received the fulness of the 
priesthood. As Bishop of Mainz, Ketteler developed 
those remarkable gifts with which God had endowed 
him for the glory of His Church and the welfare of 
a good-hearted but neglected people. His was an 
enthusiasm that waxed stronger with age, because 
Kindled and nourished by the Spirit of God. He was 
all for God, all on fire with zeal for immortal souls. 
His charity knew no bounds; his courage, no hindrance. 
Enriched with a large experience of life, trained in 
military and civil service, severely disciplined in the 
practical school of ascetic theology, he was eminently 
fitted to grace the See of St. Boniface and to become 
a second apostle to Germany. Towering above 
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others in physical and intellectual powers, gifted with 
a phenomenal energy that called for deeds rather 
than words or plans, possessing an indomitable will, un- 
flinching in the grace of God, Bishop Ketteler brooked 
’ no resistance on the part of those whose duty it was 
to follow and obey. He allowed no earthly difficulty 
to thwart his projects, and granted no quarter to the 
enemies of his holy cause. His purity of motive, his 
disinterestedness of purpose, and his ideal conception 
of the episcopal office, enabled him to commence the 
work of regeneration of Catholic Germany, which 
has been carried on to the present day with so much 
success. Severe towards himself, and austere in private 
life, Bishop Ketteler could be a gay and merry child 
among children, the friend and father of the poor and 
orphans, mild and merciful to the weak, terrible to 
the proud and godless. Loyal, though intrepid 
towards the civil government, proving himself a con- 
summate statesman in his official dealings with the 
reigning powers, he freed his diocese from the unbear- 
able yoke of secular interference; he restored the 
rights and liberties of education to Church and family, 
and, despite his slender resources, covered the country 
under his jurisdiction with a golden network of chari- 
table and educational institutions. 

Ketteler wielded a pen of flashing steel which cut 
through the tanglewood of modern errors with merci- 
less penetration. During his long and glorious episco- 
pate of twenty-seven years, no man wrote or spoke 
against the Church, or insinuated aught that might 
cast a shadow of reproach on the fair face of holy 
truth, without feeling his trenchant blade. No lie, 
however specious, could escape his piercing eye. His 
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numerous pamphlets on the controversies of the day 
bear testimony forever to his keen intellect and his 
vigilant guardianship of Catholic doctrine. The king 
on his throne and the peasant at his hearth, friend 
and foe, would listen to all that the valiant prelate had 
to say in defence of truth and sacred liberty. But it 
was in the pulpit that Bishop Ketteler appeared in all 
the dignity and power of his exalted position. His 
words, forged in a heart all aflame with love for Christ 
and His Church, sprang to his lips with impetuosity 
and fell like a shower of heavenly sparks on the souls 
of his hearers. Frequently the church could not hold 
the people who came to hear him; he often addressed 
from ten to twenty thousand persons in the open air. 
“Thus,” the people would exclaim, “St. Bernard must 
have spoken to our forefathers.”” The magic of his 
personality won all hearts to God. 

Such was the man who came to take up the 
social reform among the working classes. On many 
a previous occasion he had spoken and written on the 
social evils of the day, but it was not until 1863, when 
he published his book on the “Labor Question and 
Christianity,” that he rallied around him the Catholic 
elements for the social movement, and that he forced 
the nation to look to the Catholic Church as an essen- 
tial factor in solving the social problem. He considered 
it his special duty as a bishop to identify himself with 
the question of labor. “Immediately before my con- 
secration,” the Bishop says, “the Church, through 
the consecrating prelate, asked me: ‘ Wilt thou in the 
name of the Lord be kind and merciful to the poor and 
stranger, and to all that are in need?’ I answered 
firmly, ‘I will.’” As our divine Lord came not only 
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to save souls, but to assuage all kinds of sorrow and 
to heal all manner of ills, so the Bishop as His repre- 
sentative must have the care of the poor and suffering 
at heart. He then enters into the discussion of the labor 
question itself. 

Ketteler complains that wages are now determined 
according to the strictest necessities of life, according 
to what is absolutely necessary to a man for his food, 
clothing and lodging. Labor has become a ware, 
subject to the laws that govern all other commodities. 
Wages, therefore, are regulated by supply and demand. 
Competition obliges the manufacturer to produce at 
the lowest possible cost. If there is an over-supply of 
labor, the manufacturer may say to the workingmen: 
“Who is ready to work for a minimum of salary?” 
What will they do? They have to choose between 
unjust and insufficient wages and starvation. What 
Christian heart can remain unmoved at this depth of 
misery! What sensations must it cause in those poor 
men who, with all they hold dear, are day after day at 
the mercy of the fluctuations of the market price? 
“This is the slave market of our Liberal Europe, 
fashioned after the model of our humanist, rational- 
istic, anti-Christian Liberalism and Freemasonry.” 
The Liberal party, which is composed chiefly of free- 
masons, capitalists, rationalist professors and popular 
authors, who dine at the table of the rich, deceive the 
people with vain promises, and with their wicked 
theories of self-help, free trade, free labor and popular 
education. Christianity alone can reconcile the laborer 
to his hard life and dispose him to endure all that is 
painful in human toil. But selj-help and human 
dignity, so frequently invoked by the Liberals, can do 
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nothing towards rendering his chains less galling. The 
atheistic education which the State imparts to the 
masses only embitters their animosity. The wealthy 
infidel finds his satisfaction in the good things of this 
life; but when he seeks to rob the workingman of his 
faith in God and in Jesus Christ, he unwittingly drives 
him to desperation.* 

The other party which proposes to remedy existing 
evils in society is the Radical or the Socialist party. 
Bishop Ketteler gives the Socialist party, and especially 
their eloquent leader Lassalle, unstinted praise for 
having depicted with cruel truthfulness the wretched 
condition of the working classes. Socialists commit 
a serious error in denying the right of private owner- 
ship. But, then, are they not logical in their assertion ? 
They, like the Liberals, are the product of a godless 
education. The rights of property are based on the 
eternal and immutable laws of God. What need they 
care about the property of another who no longer 
acknowledges the supreme rights of an all-wise God? 
What is to prevent them from treading underfoot 
all laws and restrictions of human society? Authority, 
government, constitutions and laws of States have their 
basis on religion. Take religion away, and the founda- 
tion of society crumbles. There is nothing unshakable 
but God and His holy will; apart from God all is 
contingent, has a conditioned existence and conditioned 
rights. It is therefore absurd to speak of law as 
the sovereign will of the people. Law is the will 
neither of a people nor of a ruler; it is and must be the 
expression of the will of God. All human law-making 


* See Nitti’s “Catholic Socialism,” p. 125. _ 
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must be based on the natural law, which is God’s will, 
for a law, as such, is obligatory on the moral nature of 
man; it is binding on the conscience of man. A 
government or nation that rejects or even forgets God 
and His moral law is doomed to swift destruction. 
There is a tendency in modern iife to put the State in 
place of God, which is another form of false worship, 
called Statolatry. The State is a poor substitute for 
the Father of wisdom and mercy. But God will never 
surrender His place toa creature. ‘‘ Above and beyond 
all human justice,” says Ketteler, “stands the justice 
of God, subject to which man finds a judge in his own 
conscience, and fulfils certain works of charity which 
he considers as a sacred duty. At the present day the 
religious conscience is growing weak, and it has been 
found necessary to invent in its stead a complicated 
system of taxation and violence which is working the 
ruin of almost every State, and leaves no room for free- 
will and individual option.” 

The great Bishop has unbounded faith in the power 
of the Christian religion to ease the workingman’s 
condition and to make it less insecure. Christianity 
with its creative spirit has, ever since it came down 
from heaven in the Person of the Son of God, solved 
all the great questions of mankind, even those, as far 
as it is possible to do on earth, that refer to the temporal 
needs of man. By the solution of these questions 
Christianity attests to its divine origin and its power 
from above. Christianity has broken the cruel spirit 
of ancient slavery, a work that seemed, at first, utterly 
impossible. The last traces of the idea of human 
dignity, of the high destiny of all men, of a common 
descent from one family, had well nigh disappeared. 
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No free Roman or Greek believed that slaves had 
immortal souls, or that they should be treated or 
respected as human beings. Christianity has restored 
to the working classes, the largest portion of mankind, 
this human dignity. Modern paganism, in the form 
of materialism, is driving working people into a new 
sort of slavery, little less degrading and cruel. ‘‘The 
ungodliness of capital that exhausts the laborer as 
if he were a mere productive force—a machine—until 
it destroys him, must itself be destroyed. It is a 
crime against the working class which it degrades.” 

It would be unworthy of a Catholic bishop merely 
to point out the flagrant abuses of capital and the 
slavish condition of labor, without proposing effective 
means for the cure of existing evils. The remedies 
which Ketteler offers are substantially the same as 
those which, twenty-seven years later, were proclaimed 
to the world from the chair of St. Peter in the immortal 
Encyclical Letter on ‘The Condition of Labor.” Did 
not Ketteler’s writings, which were well known in Italy, 
presumably influence the energetic Bishop of Perugia, 
who made them more than his own as Leo XIII., the 
great “Labor Pope”’? 

A return to Christianity, to the Church of the 
Crucified, is the chief means to restore social peace 
and prosperity. No external operations or mechanical 
contrivances did away with slavery, but the religion 
of truth and mercy which communicated to men a 
new spirit, new thoughts and sentiments, of the dignity 
and rights of human nature. Thus we should be 
unceasing in preaching the eternal truths of justice 
and charity. Man must realize that God alone is 
the absolute Proprietor of earthly things—man is 
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merely His steward. That which a rich man has * 
over and above his needs and for comfortable living 
belongs to the poor. He who refuses to support the 
poor, when he is able, is a thief. Moreover, the rights 
of private property have their limitations. We must 
boldly teach that the higher right by which all men 
are directed to nature’s supplies, dare not be infringed, 
and that any one who finds himself in extreme need 
is justified, when other means fail, in satisfying this 
extreme need where and how he may. 

The practical plan which became very unpractical, 
the real pet scheme of Bishop Ketteler, of coming to 
the immediate relief of the working people, was the 
formation of productive associations. The capital 
for these codperative societies was to be raised by 
voluntary contributions of the faithful. The coura- 
geous Bishop recalled the ages of faith, when the 
noble and wealthy founded and endowed seats 
of learning, monasteries, hospitals and asylums. 
Why should not the same Christian faith produce the 
same results in our days? Is it not a Christian duty 
to contribute to such a work? Alas! the glowing 
enthusiasm and confidence of the good Bishop were 
sadly disappointed; the sums of money did not come 
forth for the realization of his charitable plans. None 
of his friends and followers considered his ideas as 
practical; they all advocated the duty of the govern- 
ment to furnish financial aid where it was needed. 

But Ketteler is the real father of a Catholic school of 
Socialism in Europe or in the world. He threw the 
whole weight of his lofty character, all the influence 
of his high position in Church and State, the full charm 
of his sainted and chivalrous versonality, together 
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with’ his exhaustless energy and intellectual vigor, into 
the cause of the working poor. He was a true High 
Priest of the Lord, “who in his life propped up the 
house, and in his days fortified the temple. . . . He 
took care of his nation, and delivered it from destruc- 
tion . . . he obtained glory in his conversation with 
the people . . . he shone in his days as the morning 
star in the midst of a cloud, and as the moon at full . . . 
as a bright fire, and frankincense burning in the fire”’ 
(Ecclus. 1.). Over twenty-six years ago his weary 
bones were laid at rest in front of the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin whom he loved with all the ardor of his loyal 
heart, in the cathedral of Mainz, whose walls he ‘‘had 
fortified,” and the interior of which he had brought 
out of ruins to its ancient splendor; but as time is 
advancing, the figure of Bishop William Emmanuel 
von Ketteler looms up in all its sanctifying beauty, 
and casts its warming rays over millions of hearts who 
love him though they knew him not in life, and who 
strive to follow his holy example in working for God’s 
poor, and the averting of social disasters.' 


§ 2. Dr. Moufang. 


Ketteler found an ardent disciple and defender of 
his social views in the learned Dr. Moufang, Professor 
at the ecclesiastical seminary and Canon of the Cathe- 
dral of Mainz. Moufang possessed the full confidence 
of his great Bishop, though he differed from him on 
many a vital question. Ketteler maintained that the 


' Father Pfilf, the Jesuit, has recently published a classical biog- 
raphy of Bishop Ketteler. It is a large work in three volumes, and 
the best monument, aere perennius, erected to his memory. 
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capital necessary for the foundation of codperative 
societies of production among workingmen should 
come from the voluntary subscriptions of wealthy 
Catholics, while Moufang would appeal to the State 
for help. His programme included the obligations of- 
the State towards the laboring classes. The Church 
can do much to alleviate this hard condition; she can 
diffuse the spirit of love and justice among all classes, 
and help the poor, the sick and the helpless. But 
the State should interfere for the protection of labor, 
by creating protective laws, by giving pecuniary assist- 
ance, by a just lightening of all military and fiscal 
burdens, and chiefly by limiting the tyranny and exac- 
tions of capital. The law ought not only to limit the 
labor of women and children, but it should absolutely 
forbid it. Such labor does not increase the revenue 
of a family, because it reduces the wages of men. 
Moufang believed in a resolute intervention of the 
State by a number of energetic laws; he advocated the 
formation of a State Commission, composed of officials 
and workingmen, with full power to enforce its decisions, 
and fixing an equitable wage for a medium day’s work 
in each branch of labor. 


§ 3. Father Hiize. 


The social work of Ketteler and Moufang was 
enthusiastically and intelligently taken up by Dr. Hitze, 
who is now probably the most noted and logical Catho- 
lic economist in Europe, and deserves the enviable title 
of the “uncrowned labor king of Germany.” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hitze, the toot of the social trouble lies in 
our economic system. He considers economic free- 
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dom the greatest evil from which workingmen have to 
suffer, and advises a return to the old corporative 
institutions. Never did any form of society, he con- 
tends, while professing Christian principles, permit 
such maxims and customs to be introduced into its 
economic system as those which actually disturb our 
present society. The social question is fundamentally 
one and the same with that of the transformation 
which the introduction of machinery brought about 
in our economic régime, and consequently in eur 
social relations. It may, therefore, be defined as the 
search for a social system corresponding to the modern 
conditions of production in the same degree as the 
social systems of the Middle Ages corresponded to the 
simplicity then existing in the conditions of production 
in towns and cities as well as in rural districts. 

At the Catholic congress of Freiburg, Dr. Hitze 
gave the clergy some sane counsels which contain a 
practical lesson for the priests in America. ‘Let us 
suppose we wish to remain strangers to the social 
questions, can we say that they do not concern us? 
The questions may be new to us, and the traditional 
teaching of the seminary may have left us unprepared 
for them. We are as yet in a preparatory state. The 
principles of the modern social questions are old; they 
were expounded in masterly fashion by St. Thomas 
’ of Aquin; the principles of interest and usury, property 
and labor, justice and charity, law and government, 
are of ancient date; what is new to us is their present 
application and development. Who would ever dream 
of comparing our age of railroads and steamboats, of 
great enterprises and vast cities, with the times in 
which St. Augustine wrote his Civitate Dei, and St. 
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Thomas his Summa Theologica? Economic and social 
catastrophes have imposed new duties upon those 
who are charged with the care of souls, opening 
up new paths to their labors; and in vain do you seek 
for explanations and solutions of these new conditions of 
things in works treating of philosophy, morals and 
religion. If you wish to be equal to your high mission, 
you must study the problems of the present day, and 
learn in teaching. Time presses, and the needs are 
urgent.” 

The priest, Dr. Hitze claims, must know what is 
just and unjust in the social question; he should recog- 
nize and support all legitimate demands of the work- 
ingman, and oppose every injustice. Error is most 
dangerous when it is founded on an apparently legiti- 
mate basis. There are many just and equitable de- 
mands in Socialism. The best means of defeating 
the spread of real Socialism is to adopt its truths and 
eliminate its errors. 

In the midst of confusion and falsehood, we must 
loudly proclaim the Christian ideal, and show that 
all modern economic developments can and ought to 
_ be rendered conformable to Christian doctrine and 
institutions. The word of God will lend its own 
strength and expression to the social conditions of the 
day. The sermons of St. John Chrysostom were so 
eminently practical and interesting, because they bore 
directly on all the social conditions of his time. Fiery 
discourses on marriage and the Christian home will 
produce but little fruit, unless they take into con- 
sideration our actual social circumstances. If a priest 
can obtain from a young couple before marriage a 
promise that the girl will not work in the mill or in a 
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store after being married, but will devote all her time 
and energy to the management of her home, he will 
accomplish an important part of his duty to settle the 
social difficulties. Dr. Hitze believes that the future 
belongs to a healthy and conservative Socialism of the 
trade corporations. He thinks that a social organi- 
zation of the nations is the only possible safe solution 
of social questions. 


§ 4. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


The Catholics of Germany are admirably equipped 
and disciplined for social reform, and through leaders 
like Hitze are constantly working in the Reichstag 
and in State legislatures for the amelioration of the 
laboring classes. Learned Jesuit Fathers, though still 
in exile, are taking a Christian revenge on the ungrate- 
ful Fatherland by furnishing in their excellent review, 
named above, the scientific weapons, the solid argu- 
ments, wherewith to achieve the best results. Fore- 
most among them are Fathers Lehmkuhl, Cathrein 
and Pesch, who have applied themselves to social 
studies with discretion and perseverance, and in many 
splendid articles, published in the Stimmen aus Maria 
Laach, have given us the ripe fruits of their learning 
and practical sense. They all agree that no solid 
reform can be effected without the intervention of the 
State, and call for bold and concerted action of the 
Catholic party in favor of labor laws. Father Lehm- 
kuhl considers it the duty of public authority to intro- 
duce the direct and indirect regulations of wages. 
He holds that the State ought to regulate the dura- 
tion of a day’s labor, and in those countries where 
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free contract between masters and men leads to the 
oppression of workingmen, the State should fix a 
minimum wage and see to its application. 


§ 5. Protestant Attempts. 


When the Protestant sects in Germany saw the 
great service which Catholic bishops, priests and lay- 
men were rendering the working classes, they were 
filled with alarm at the “progress of Rome,” and, 
though late in the day, began to organize an anti- 
Socialist crusade under the ‘leadership of Pastor Todt 
and Dr. Stécker, the celebrated court preacher at Ber- 
lin. These men ignored the fact that Protestantism 
was chiefly- responsible for modern Socialism, but 
they were true to Protestant tradition in allying them- 
selves with German nobles and landlords and basing 
their strength on political power and wealth. The 
Protestant movement against atheistic Socialism has 
thus far been a comedy. The learned Dr. Rae, who 
appears to be no friend of Catholicism, gives the 
reasons for the failure. “The Protestant sects suffer 
from their absolute dependence on the State, and 
have become churches of doctors and professors, with- 
out effective practical interest or initiative, and with- 
out that strong popular sympathy of a certain kind 
which almost necessarily pervades the atmosphere of 
a Church like the Catholic, which puts itself against 
States, and knows that its power of doing so rests, in 
the last analysis, on its hold over the hearts of the 
people.” * 


1“ Contemporary Socialism,”’ p. 234. 
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86. Cardinal Mermiliod. 


Bishop Ketteler found a spirited defender of his 
social views in Switzerland in the person of the illus- 
trious Bishop of Lausanne and Geneva, afterwards 
Cardinal, Mermillod, who recognized the inequality 
of conditions as the cause of the social trouble. The 
social question is the last word of all our struggles. 
He sees camps forming and the world become one 
great battlefield. Is it possible to sign a treaty between 
rich and poor? He sees the yawning abyss; he hears 
the rumble of the approaching upheaval, like a torrent 
rushing down the Swiss mountains. It may destroy 
everything in its passage, and scatter ruin in the valleys 
—but his eyes light up with faith and hope: “It must 
be the honor of the Catholic Church to go forth and 
meet these forces, and by forming barriers and canals 
reduce their imperious billows and form them, in 
the nineteenth century, into a mighty and fertilizing 
river.” The Christian spirit has been slowly depart- 
ing from governments and society; hence the un- 
checked greed and ambition of the wealthy and power- 
ful on the one side, and the condition of pauper and 
working slave on the other. The Catholic Church 
alone can restore peace and happiness by reinfusing 
the spirit of Christ into the hearts of men. Mermillod 
intrepidly tells the upper classes to codperate with 
the clergy in the reform of social evils. They must, 
first of all, accept the situation as it actually is, and 
study it frankly and thoroughly with the aid of Chris- 
tian theories. Moreover, they must profess and follow 
up the maxims of Christianity in public and private 
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life; and, if need be, share the trials and hardships of 
the poor. To the end of his life Cardinal Mermillod 
labored for the interests of the working people. At 
the Congress of Liége (in 1886) he called upon every 
honest man to face the social question as he would 
face fire. 


§ 7. Gaspard Decurtius. 


The words of Cardinal Mermillod found a clear 
echo in the noble heart of a Swiss layman, the high- 
minded and eloquent Decurtius, “the very incarnation 
of a tribune and popular speaker.” Decurtius is 
known and respected throughout Europe for his rare 
knowledge of social economics; but it is his native 
country, Switzerland, that owes him a debt of ever- 
lasting gratitude. His influence on Swiss legislation 
resulted in a number of vital enactments in defence of 
labor and against the encroachment of capital. He 
believed it necessary that the workingman should 
find in his wage an equivalent to the risk he runs. 
The State is bound to interfere and to correct the 
brutality of economic laws. It is necessary that the 
workingman’s minimum wage should make three 
things possible: the satisfying of the demands of nature, 
compensation for the risks of death or mutilation to 
which he is exposed in the service of his master and 
compensation for the normal and regular utilizing of 
his strength. 


§ 8. France and Belgium. 


In France, Socialism has made serious inroads and 
frequently assumed a violent and revolutionary aspect. 
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Various efforts were made in the course of time by 
eminent Catholics to counteract Socialism, or at least 
to correct its illegitimate tendencies. We gladly re- 
cord the names of Le Play, Claude Jannet, Count de 
Mun. We all know of the practical attempts to settle 
the social problem by Leon Harmel at Val-des-Bois, 
and we admire his charity and perseverance. We 
fully agree with Harmel that the social question is not 
merely a question of food and clothing, but above all a 
question of peace of heart. The workingman must 
not unreasonably complain, and be content with his 
iot. But no concerted action, so far as we know, was 
ever taken under the leadership of the French Hierarchy 
to rally the Catholic forces against infidel Socialism. 
It seems to us that if the Bishops had come out of 
their palaces, stepped into the arena and taken up 
the conflict in time, the French government would not 
be to-day in the hands of a Socialist rabble and furious 
persecutors of the Church. 

In Belgium, the Catholic University of Louvain has 
been a beacon light amidst the social confusion of 
the country. The illustrious Professor Charles Périn 
has enriched Catholic literature with his classical works 
on Catholic economics. But Belgian churchmen 
stepped rather late into the breach. Dr. Hitze remarked 
several years ago: ‘We hold the Belgian clergy in 
very high esteem for their theological learning and the 
integrity of their morals, but the evils produced in 
Belgium by the adoption of the Manchester theories 
could never have been possible had they been led by 
a bishop like Ketteler, or had they displayed, some 
twenty years earlier, the same zeal and intelligence in 
treating the social question as they now put forth under 
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the enlightened direction of the venerable Bishop of 
Liége” (Mgr. Doutreloux). And, indeed, the Belgian 
clergy, as we know from personal experience, are dis- 
playing the most admirable and self-sacrificing activity 
in the social reform. A mass of popular Catholic 
literature is continually spread through the country; 
courses of lectures on social topics are delivered in 
cities and towns; halls of amusement and reading- 
rooms under priestly direction are open everywhere; 
Catholic farmers’ unions, scores of codperative associ- 
ations for production and distribution are to be found 
in every large city. The priests are assisted in their 
noble endeavor by thousands of intelligent and wealthy 
citizens, who work, at the cost of great sacrifice, for the 
uplifting of the poor laborers. 


§ 9. Cardinal Manning. 


When early in 1892 the great Cardinal of West- 
minster closed his weary eyes upon the fleeting scenes 
of this world, there rose around his remains a wail 
of universal lamentation, and all true hearts of Eng- 
land and mankind generally mourned the loss of the 
pure-hearted and noble-minded shepherd whose long 
and glorious episcopate had been one unselfish devo- 
tion to the Church of the Crucified and one tireless 
labor for God’s poor. So bold and daring was he in his 
attacks on greedy capitalists and in his defence of the 
rights of labor, that certain over-conservative Catholics 
feared that he would become a real Socialist. He 
recognized the continual intervention of the State 
between capital and labor; he claimed the right of 
laborers to get work; the right to assistance; the 
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limitation of working hours, and the determination 
of the minimum wage. He asserted that the working- 
man should be remunerated, not according to the law 
of supply and demand, but, like other functionaries, 
according to the utility and importance of his social 
function. If the State protects the rights of individual 
property, it must necessarily protect the rights of labor, 
since nothing is more strictly his own than man’s 
labor. “If the great end of life were to multiply yards 
of cloth and cotton twist, and if the glory of England 
consists, or consisted, in multiplying, without stint or 
limit, these articles and the like at the lowest possible 
price, so as to undersell all the nations of the world, well, 
then let us go on! But if the domestic life of the people 
be vital above all; if the peace, the purity of homes, 
the education of children, the duties of wives and 
of mothers, the duties of husbands and of fathers, be 
written in the natural law of mankind, and if these 
things be sacred far beyond anything that can be sold 
in the market—then, I say, if the hours of labor result- 
ing from the unregulated sale of man’s strength and 
skill shall lead to the destruction of domestic life, to 
the neglect of children, to the turning of wives and 
mothers into living machines, and of fathers and 
husbands into—what shall I say ?>—creatures of burden 
—I will not use any other word—who rise up before 
the sun and come back when it is set, wearied and 
able only to take food and lie down to rest; the domestic 
life of men exists no longer, and we dare not go on in 
this path.” * The Cardinal was sound in his theology 
when he maintained publicly that in case of extreme 


1“The Rights and Dignity of Labor.” 
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necessity a man had a right to take for his need as he 
had a right to existence. A man is bound by the first 
law of nature to preserve his own life, and the man 
who prevents him from saving his life, murders him. 
One who snatches the bread from the mouth of a 
starving man kills him. Thus, as Archbishop McHale 
explained in his day, the starving poor during the 
famine in Ireland would have been perfectly justified 
in seizing on the food which was being conveyed to 
other countries to be sold for the benefit of the land- 
lords. The invaluable services of Cardinal Manning 
rendered to the poor dock-laborers in London during 
the celebrated strike and panic are still fresh in men’s 
minds. The memorable occasion brought to light 
Manning’s popularity among the Catholic and Protes- 
tant working people, whilst it revealed the powerless 
and insignificant position of the Anglican clergy. 


§ 10. The American Cardinal. 


The working people in the United States, without 
distinction of creed, color or nationality, realize that 
they all have a place in the large heart of James Car- 
dinal Gibbons, the good and gentle Archbishop of Ballti- 
more. His public utterances, together with his numer- 
ous writings, show his sincere and practical love for 
the poor and laboring people of America. When the 
Holy See seemed inclined to place a ban on an excel- 
lent society of laborers, the American Cardinal crossed 
the ocean and hastened to Rome, where he succeeded 
in arresting a condemnation which probably would 
have alienated from the Church the affections of many 
fervent Catholics. Cardinal Gibbons continues to 
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take a deep and effective interest in the labor move- 
ment and in social questions generally. Indeed, the 
American Episcopate entertains towards the working- 
men an intelligent sympathy which of late has found 
a faithful expression in the work and words of the 
scholarly and eloquent Bishop of Peoria. 


Siri. Leo ATE 


The Church is the greatest association or brother- 
hood in the world, the most sublime of all societies. 
God Himself made the Church, and the Church made 
the Christian society and produced the Christian 
civilization. The Church lifted the perishing world 
out of its deep corruption and degradation, whilst it 
elevated and refined men by giving them a new and 
higher life in Christ. Return to Christ, if you desire 
the return of social harmony and contentment. This 
is the burden of all the immortal Encyclical Letters of 
Pope Leo XIII. In the sixteenth century many threw 
off the essential principles that had brought the truest 
civilization to mankind—faith in Christ and His 
Church; the indissolubility of marriage; Christian 
education; obedience to the Pope, the divinely con- 
stituted authority in spiritual matters. The chief 
consequences of the rejection of these principles were 
rampant infidelity, divorce, godless schools, a craze 
for sensual pleasures, a horror of work and pain. As 
Bishop of Perugia, Cardinal Pecci came in close con- 
tact with the laboring poor. He denounced the cal- 
lousness of employers, and the unjust sufferings of 
the working people, in pastoral letters addressed to 
his flock. But when seated on the Fisherman’s 
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Throne, Leo XIII. heard the wail of discontent and 
sorrow coming from all the different nations. He saw 
at his feet a world of vast wealth and enormous labor; 
he saw, in particular, how the masses were exposed 
to the fluctuations of market and trade, too much 
dependent on the reckless will of the rich. The lov- 
ing heart of the great White Shepherd of Christendom 
was wrung with pity, and he poured out his soul in the 
Encyclical Letter on “The Condition of Labor” with a 
fervor which was drawn from the Sacred Heart itself. 
How tender the words of the Blessed Saviour, spoken 
in the wilderness to the hungry thousands about Him: 
“T have compassion on the multitude!’’? They reveal 
the sympathetic affection of the Master’s Heart for the 
poor people. Since Christ spoke thus, Cardinal Man- 
ning remarks, “no voice has been heard throughout 
the world pleading for the people with such profound 
and loving sympathy for those that toil and suffer 
as the voice of Leo XIII.” in his Labor Encyclical. 
Christian workingmen received the Papal Letter 
with grateful reverence, recognizing in Leo’s voice 
the voice of the Good Shepherd. ‘This Encyclical has 
scarcely its equal in the history of the Church. It is, 
from a literary and philosophical point of view, the 
best-known treatise on social economics and Christian 
ethics. But the sublime office of the writer, his own 
personal experience, his consummate wisdom and 
knowledge, give it a moral power and influence that 
can hardly be estimated. The letter has four parts: 
in the first part Leo defines the origin and constitution 
of human society; in the second, he denounces the 
abnormal and subversive nature of Socialism; in the 
third, he invites the intervention of the State in the 
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settlement of the social question; and in the last part, 
he describes the liberties and duties of workingmen. 
The document is so concise that the simple reading of 
it will be of little profit, even to an educated person; 
it needs to be studied carefully. It is very doubtful 
whether the distribution of copies among the people 
does any good; but I would respectfully suggest to 
my fellow priests—as I am trying to do myself—that 
they read it slowly and in parts about four times in 
the year. We learn more from it than from all the 
books on social science. Our eminent Commissioner 
of Labor, Carroll D. Wright, is quoted in the follow- 
ing words: “TI consider that the Encyclical of Leo XIII. 
on the labor question has given the foundation for 
the proper study of social science in this country. It 
is a vade mecum with me, and I know that it has had 
an immense influence in steadying the public mind.” 
The great Leo XIII., like a skilful architect, has drawn 
the plans of the reconstruction of the Social Fabric; 
his worthy successor, Pius X., is now occupied with 
the execution of those marvellous designs. 


§ 12. Practical Lessons. 


The foregoing sketches of Catholic leaders in social 
reform may give us light and practical guidance in our 
own pastoral duties at the present hour. 

It is a consoling fact that few Catholics in America 
have joined the ranks of real Socialists, though some of 
our Catholic workingmen unconsciously have im- 
bibed principles and opinions on civil authority, prop- 
erty, individual rights, which would hardly bear the 
test of orthodoxy. But we know that priests are 
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enshrined in the hearts of our Catholic working people, 
and are secure against the calumnies and vituperations 
of the rankest Socialists. May these intimate and 
sacred relations continue between people and priest! 

We must secure to the children the priceless boon 
of a Catholic education. Costly church edifices do 
not build up the kingdom of Christ. Human beings 
are more valuable to God than brick and mortar. 
A school should be put up, no matter how humble 
or even poor it may look compared with that fine 
brick and brownstone building across the street. 
That shed will produce more solid good for Church 
and State than all the costly schools from which the 
Christian religion, the essential factor of education, 
is banished. In truth, our national school system is 
one of the few things which Socialists will carry along 
into their paradise as a useful article for the new régime. 
On many a lonely country mission in the West and 
South, the zealous priest who cannot afford to have 
Sisters as teachers, gathers around him the little ones 
of his flock and teaches them the rudiments of knowl- 
edge, at the same time instilling into the young hearts 
the first lessons of religion. His position is more 
glorious in the sight of God than that of a learned 
professor at a celebrated seat of learning. 

Catholic men should band together into societies 
which demand of its members attendance to their 
religious duties. In the confessional men will find 
more peace of mind and rest of heart than all the 
fantastic schemes Socialism can furnish. Corrup- 
tion in social life comes from a neglect of the Ten 
Commandments. Transgression of the moral law 
leads to industrial decline. People who follow the 
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Decaolgue enjoy the highest degree of temporal pros- 
perity and well-being. The observance of the divine 
precepts carries men safely through periods of depres- 
sion; and, as for the popular cry of social reform, 
the most effective way of reforming the country is to 
begin by reforming one’s self, by conquering one’s 
own vicious inclinations and by walking in the path of 
virtue. 

Let us be the special friends and protectors of the 
poor. We know how Christ loved the poor, and how 
the Church has always cared for them with a sacred 
affection, and regarded them as her priceless treasures. 
The true Christian will not be satisfied with consoling 
the poor in their misery; he opens his heart and his 
purse, and cheerfully gives what he can afford, and 
more than he can afford. And whenever you give 
assistance, do it with so much delicacy and tact that 
the needy feel the joy and pleasure of the Christian 
hearts in giving, and thus they receive a double gift 
of temporal and spiritual value. Souls are lodged in 
human bodies; you cannot take them out of the bodies 
and reason with them separately; you have to deal 
with both. Thus you often reach the soul of the 
wayward by passing through the wall of flesh, with 
bodily comfort. Deeds speak louder than words to 
the poor and helpless. Every work of charity estab- 
lished in the land proclaims the truth of our holy 
religion. Our foundling and orphan asylums, hospitals 
and reformatories, homes for the aged and unprotected, 
are the proofs of the genuine charity that burns in the 
hearts of our bishops, priests, religious and laymen; 
they are their work, carried on with a patience and 
self-sacrifice that come from God alone. As long 
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as priests live, and are willing to spend their lives as 
the servants of the poor and sick and helpless, they 
shall retain their hold on the masses of the working 
people. The Socialists may keep on shouting: ‘“ Your 
priests live on your wages in grand style; they care 
little for your wretched condition; they flatter the 
rich and powerful.” Catholic people will laugh the 
monstrous falsehood to scorn; they will gratefully 
remember the “ soggarth aroon,” who, in his unbounded 
charity, stood by them in days of severest trial, and 
they will praise God for having given them a shepherd 
who will lay down his life for his sheep. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FALSE THEORIES IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prus IX. gets credit for a timely observation: We 
must restore to words their original meaning. It is 
not a natural tendency of the human mind, as it is 
frequently declaimed, to investigate the truth, but 
rather to pervert it.. Original sin has blurred our 
intellectual faculties, and obscured our mental vision. 
The mind, ever since, is more prone to error than to 
truth. Hence this Babel of confusion in definitions of 
words, and this constant attempt at distorting the real 
ideas and signification of terms, which results in the 
prevarication of truth and a temporary victory of 
falsehood. What an abuse is not made, at present, of 
such words as religion, charity, civilization, culture, edu- 
cation, progress, justice, rights, love, liberty, equality, 
happiness, pleasure! The mischief wrought by the 
distorted use of such words is incalculable. The very 
word “Socialism”’ has been degraded to signify the very 
opposite of its real meaning. 

To this confusion of ideas and words we may attribute, 
to no small extent, the almost universal decay of char- 
acter in the land; the universal corruption of politics; 
the worship of money; the diminished sense of the 
sacredness of property; the loosening of the marriage- 
tie; the neglect of home duties. 
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In the following chapter we attempt to illustrate our 
assertion by dwelling on a few of these modern will- 
o’-the-wisps. 


§ 1. Education. 


The natural right of educating children belongs to 
their parents. No one can take this right from them. 
No organization, no civil society has power to interfere 
with parental rights, unless parents themselves become 
incapacitated to exercise them. 

Parents have not only the right, but the duty to 
educate their own children; they are bound, by the 
law of nature, to give their children such an education 
as may be useful, or necessary, for their future, taking, 
into account special talents and adaptabilities with 
which the Creator has endowed their children. 

And as this life is not the end of our destiny, but 
only the means to the end, parents are obliged to edu- 
cate their children for a higher, the real, life, which is 
to begin where the present life ends; for man is not 
like the beast that perishes. He has an immortal soul; 
he must be prepared chiefly to lead a religious and 
virtuous life in order to attain his real end, the posses- 
sion of God. 

But the majority of parents are not in a condition to 
provide their children with the proper intellectual 
training and development; they either have no time for 
it or are lacking in the necessary educational qualifi- 
cations and methods. The parents are then replaced 
by the teacher. And as few parents can afford a 
private teacher for their children, the necessity of a 
public teacher becomes apparent. Thus appears the 
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school as the natural result of the educational duties 
of parents. 

The purpose of the school is instruction in what 
children should know to attain their temporal and 
eternal destiny. Instruction is but a part of education, 
an essential part however; it is a means of education, 
and it is, consequently, the duty of the school to educate 
by instruction. 

The school takes the place of the parent during a 
certain time of the day. Whatever authority the 
teacher possesses is derived from the parents who 
entrust their children to him for a few hours of the 
day. 

The school is an attribute of the family. It is not, 
and it never can be, an institution of the State. The 
school is prior to the State, because the family existed 
before the State. The school therefore cannot draw 
its origin or existence from the State. The State is not 
an educational institution, though it should materially 
assist in providing educational facilities for such 
families as need them. 

All I have said refers to rights of nature belonging 
to parents. But, besides the natural order, there is a 
supernatural or Christian order in this world, which, 
with the family, claims the school: the Church of the 
blessed Redeemer. Christ made His Church respon- 
sible for the education of the human race when He 
said: “Go and teach all nations.” The child, by its 
natural birth, belongs to its parents, but through 
the second (supernatural) birth in baptism, it becomes 
the child of the Church of Christ. Thus, in the Chris- 
tian order, the school must needs be the representative 
of the family and the Church. The Catholic Church, 
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which knows herself to be the Church of the Incarnate 
Word, has been the great educator of nations during 
nineteen centuries. With undying tenacity she clings 
to the necessity of an education whose soul is the 
religion of Christ. She educates the whole child; 
she develops not only the mind by instruction, but 
trains the heart by religion. She takes the little child 
before the mystery of sin has been revealed to the 
mind; she brings it to a school where the very atmos- 
phere is religious. The image of the Crucified on 
the wall, the sacred garb of the teacher, frequent 
prayers and holy aspirations, constantly remind the 
little one of God and holy things, the first lessons of 
which come from the sweet lips of an affectionate 
mother. Every lesson taught in a Catholic school is 
a lesson of divine knowledge. The Infant Saviour is 
held up to the child as the model of everything good 
and noble. Lessons of history show the child the all- 
ruling providence of God, that guides and shapes 
all human events, whilst they reveal the influence of 
the Church on individuals and nations and set forth 
the heroism of her martyrs, the courage of her con- 
fessors and the chastity of her virgins. The secular 
branches are not neglected, while in the sunshine 
of religion the young heart grows in grace and 
purity. 

We claim the necessity of religion for the right order- 
ing of human life. Without religious training there 
is no moral training, and without morality no nation 
will flourish. No less a man than George Washington 
said in his “Farewell” address: “Reason and expe- 
rience both forbid us to expect that morality can prevail 
to the exclusion of religion. A whole volume could 
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not trace all their connections with private and public 
felicity.” 

Children are not trained as parrots are taught to 
speak. The sing-song “Now be good, be truthful, be 
honest” does not further the practice of virtue. They 
must understand the reason why they should be good; 
they must realize that they are constantly under the 
all-seeing eye of a Supreme Ruler. They must be 
taught that our first and sovereign duty is religion, 
the service of God, that our first concern on earth 
is to believe and hope in Him, to love and serve Him. 
They must know that the virtuous will live forever with 
God and His angels and saints in the beauty and bliss 
of heaven, and that the wicked shall burn in the 
eternal flames of hell, out of which there is no redemp- 
tion, and that we are sure of all this because God’s 
eternal Son makes it known to us by His Church. 
They must see God in all things and ever strive to do 
His blessed will. They must realize that life without 
Christ would not be worth living. In short, religion 
must enter their daily life, and be the motive of all our 
thoughts and aspirations. 

Is there a Christian mother in the land who will 
object to such an education for her beloved children ? 
Is not every Christian mother anxious to have the first 
lessons of virtue and piety which she instilled into the 
souls of her children at home fostered and developed 
at school? Will she disregard a school where religion 
permeates every lesson imparted, and curbs the minds 
of the young under the sweet yoke of Christ, and 
endeavors to soften and fashion young hearts for the 
deathless love of the supreme and only Good? 

The bishops of the United States, assembled in 
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1885 at the National Council of Baltimore, said in 
their pastoral letter: “Popular education has always 
been the chief object of the Church’s care; her history 
is the history of civilization and education. In the 
rude ages, when semi-barbarous chieftains boasted of 
their illiteracy, she succeeded in diffusing that love of 
learning which covered Europe with schools and uni- 
versities; and thus from the barbarous tribes of the 
early Middle Ages she built up the civilized nations of 
modern times. 

“Tn our own country, notwithstanding the many 
difficulties in first beginnings and unexampled growth, 
we already find her schools, academies, colleges 
everywhere, built and sustained by voluntary con- 
tributions, even at the cost of great sacrifices, and com- 
paring favorably with the best educational institutions 
in the land for completeness of equipment and thorough- 
ness of training. 

“True civilization requires that not only the physical 
and intellectual, but also the religious and moral well- 
being of the people should be improved, and at least 
with equal care. Take away religion from a people, 
and morality will soon follow; morality gone, even 
their physical condition will ere long degenerate into 
the corruption which breeds decrepitude, while their 
intellectual attainments would only serve as a light 
to guide them to deeper depths of vice and ruin.” 

Learning does not make a man better. Not only a 
‘little learning” but “much learning,’ without the 
light that shines from another world, is dangerous 
and leads to the abyss of greater misery. Unless 
education be saturated with religion, it will not foster 
civilization or happiness among men. Religion is 
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the proper atmosphere in which the faculties of mind 
and heart can grow and develop to a happy maturity. 
Religion, therefore, should be “ one of the chief agencies 
for molding the young life to all that is true and 
virtuous and holy. To shut religion out of the school, 
and to keep it for the home and the Church, is, logi- 
cally, to train up a generation that will consider re- 
ligion good for the home and the Church, but not for 
the practical business of life.” But religion, as all 
Christians will readily admit, should inspire, animate 
and direct our whole life, and rule our relations with 
one another. 

By insisting on the necessity of a religious training, 
we cannot be justly accused of narrow-mindedness 
or sectarianism; we are simply striving to preserve 
Christian truth and morality among the future gen- 
eration. We are not antagonizing the State; on the 
contrary, it is our honest endeavor to furnish for the 
State better citizens by making them better Christians. 
We are not condemning our public schools for not 
imparting religious instruction; it is not within their 
province to do so. 

We know how perfect they are in their mechanism 
for bodily comfort and health, and how admirable in 
their pedagogical methods. Catholic money helped 
to make them such, and many of their efficient teachers _ 
are members of the Catholic Church. But we shall 
never agree with our non-Catholic fellow citizens in 
divorcing education from its most essential factor, the 
Christian religion. We consider our public-school 
system insufficient for our Catholic children, because it 
attends to the intellectual part only, and neglects the 
moral side. We believe it to be radically defective, 
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and with Professor Morrison of California we main- 
tain: “It is an educational system which fails to 
educate.” 

Moreover, the present system, though introduced 
in that broad, well-meaning spirit of benevolence and 
philanthropy which characterize our public institutions, 
is not American: it is a foreign importation. The 
first schools established by the Puritans in New Eng- 
land were parochial schools. They were founded in 
anticipating conformity with the spirit of the American 
government and of the Constitution of the United 
States, which place the supports of public peace and 
prosperity in virtue and religion. 

As Americans and as Catholics, we cannot in con- 
science approve of our system of national education 
for our Catholic children, though we do not deny the 
rights of our fellow citizens in choosing whatever 
school they think sufficient for their children provided 
they do not ask us to pay for their schools. We shall 
continue, however, to build and support schools where 
the religion of Christ has its rightful place and influence, 
and where children are trained to secure an honorable 
existence in this life and to prepare themselves for a 
blessed hereafter. 

Some hold our public-school training responsible 
for the growing discontent and unrest among our 
people; and justly so. Its aim is material prosperity, 
with a view of increasing enjoyment and lessening 
suffering. “The basis of this education,” as Mr. 
Brooks remarks in his fascinating book “The Social 
Unrest,” “has been a rising material prosperity to the 
same end of awakening still further wants.” Our 
educational facilities are remarkable, but are they an 
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- 
unalloyed blessing? Do they not create wants that 
cannot be satisfied? Do they not breed desires which 
will never be quenched in this world? In Germany 
leading men have pointed out the dangers of over- 
education. The real danger lies in the absence of 
religious education. Germans are regarded as the 
most thoroughly educated people at the present time; 
and yet no country is more ill at ease than the Protestant 
part of Germany which is the classical land of Socialism. 
There, the element of religious authority has lost its 
power over men, and the masses are seething with 
restlessness and dissatisfaction. The late Chancellor, 
Prince Hohenlohe, looked with despair on the condition 
of things and said: “The indispensable battle of life 
has of late assumed so fierce and coarse a form that we 
are reminded of the wild and fantastic tales of animal 
life in the antediluvian ages. Instead of progress, 
retrogression, rather, seems to mark the beginning of 
the twentieth century.” What is the real cause? 
Protestantism is fast disintegrating. Whatever of 
real Christianity remained in it fifty years ago, is now 
disappearing; its votaries are flinging the last fragments 
of Catholic truth to the winds. The next world, heaven 
with its delights for the good, and hell with its raging fire 
for the wicked, are to them problematic. Religion once 
renounced, what is to keep people from rushing into a 
deadly struggle for material success and sensuous 
gratifications? A workingman who had thrown reli- 
gion overboard lately observed: “Now, when the 
ghosts are out of the way, we put the blame where it 
belongs—upon present human society and upon those 
who control it.”’ Socialism, with its atheistic tenden- 
cies, is the logical outcome of that denial of the divinely 
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appointed authority on earth, and will be the last and 
saddest chapter in the history of Protestantism. It 
is our duty as Catholics to strengthen the faith within 
us, to hide ourselves safely in the ark of God’s Church, 
to secure for the future generation the priceless and 
indispensable gift of Catholic education, and to save 
the many of our non-Catholic brethren who will be 
saved before the flood of infidelity carries away those 
who refuse to listen to the voice of truth and love. 

Fortunately for America, the public-school system, 
in practice, has been better than its ideals. Many 
of our public-school teachers are animated by 
a Christian spirit; many of them are devout Cath- 
olics who unconsciously carry the atmosphere of 
religion into the schoolroom, and by their admir- 
able conduct, their gentle ways and Christian deport- 
ment, are living examples of Christian virtue, banish- 
ing the influence of vice and keeping young hearts 
chaste and meek. Yet it is universally admitted 
that the religious spirit is waning in America. “More 
than one-half of the children of the country now re- 
ceive no religious training.” (Educ. Rev., Feb., 
1808.) 

There is a dangerous tendency in modern educa- 
tion from which Catholic schools and colleges have 
not been saved: it consists in the encouraging of 
so many to advance and lengthen their studies with a 
view of choosing a learned profession. Brain-labor 
or mental work is held up to the scholar as far more 
desirable than manual labor. The consequence of this 
unhealthy tendency is the abnormal numbers in the 
“higher” professions, an appalling number of college- 
bred men and, what is worse, of college-bred women. 
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The medical and legal professions are overcrowded, and 
many young doctors and lawyers find it extremely 
difficult to make an honest living, and this after they 
have spent much money and time in equipping them- 
selves for the professional standard. 

We frequently meet with a laborious father and a 
hard-working mother who tell us that they will not be 
able to leave their children any money, but they intend 
to give them the best education possible and there- 
fore to keep them at school until they graduate with 
a high-school or college diploma. And often such 
graduated children are at a loss to get employment 
suited to their “higher’”’ education. Is not a carpen- 
ter or a stone-mason or a blacksmith who under- 
stands his trade thoroughly, an educated man? Does 
all education come from books? Is not the work 
of hand as necessary to human society as the work of 
brain? Is the skilled mechanic less respectable than 
the clerk of the police court? | When will people 
realize that “book-learning”’ is a misfortune to many, 
and that the end of true education is not the sordid 
love and gain of money? ‘The Catholic Church alone 
can explain to us the nature and purpose of education. 
Fire is a beneficent force when handled aright; it will 
cause destruction and misery if it be not confined 
within safe channels. Thus education if properly used 
will be a blessing; if misapplied it will be a curse, 
and cause mischief to the individual and society. 


§ 2. Equality. 


At the heart of wide-spread wretchedness and social 
uneasiness is a false notion of equality. The existing 
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difference between rich and poor is held up as a radi- 
cal evil, while the possibility of equalizing things in 
this world and giving an equal share of human happi- 
ness to all men is most alluring to the masses who 
have to slave and sweat for their daily living. Mal- 
lock remarks that the increasing evils are the result of 
this false theory of social equality: “It has made the 
deserving poor more discontented with circumstances 
which would naturally make them happy; and it has 
shut out the suffering poor from their best hopes of 
progress by teaching them to mask their demand for 
what would really benefit them in a demand for some- 
thing that would be the ruin of themselves and every- 
body. It has placed them in an utterly false position.” 

How often has the clause in the Declaration of 
Independence been abused, “AW men are created 
equal’’! We need not wonder when we remember 
how frequently Holy Scripture itself is quoted in 
blasphemy to sustain intellectual and moral dis- 
tortions. The real meaning of those words, “all men 
are created equal,”’ is that all men are equal accord- 
ing to their nature, in the abstract—that is, all men 
have a like nature; all have the same Creator, the 
same Father in heaven (Our Father); all belong to 
the same human family, all have the same aim and 
end to aspire to, and have the same law to guide them. 

Every man has a right to live as a man and to be 
treated as a man. Pope Leo XIII. explains it thus: 
“Equality among men consists in this, that one and 
all, possessing the same nature, are called to the sub- 
lime dignity of being sons of God; and, moreover, 
that one and the same end being set before all, each 
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and every one has to be judged according to the same 
laws and to have punishments and rewards meted out 
according to individual deserts.” All men are equal 
as brothers of Jesus Christ; He died for all to save 
all from sin and hell; in Him all are called to inherit 
‘the kingdom of heaven. The blessings of nature and 
the gifts of grace belong in common to the whole 
human race. Our blessed Saviour has restored perfect 
equality among men by breaking down the barriers 
that existed between man and man. The religion 
of Christ established full equality between man and 
woman: “There is neither male nor female. For 
you are all one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. iii. 28). Be- 
fore God and in Christ, woman is not the slave of man, 
but his equal, having the same end, capable of attain- 
ing, like man, to the highest degree of perfection and 
sanctity. Man is lord and master of all creatures 
below him; God gave him the use of the earth to 
serve him. There is no difference between rich and 
poor, master and servant, ruler and ruled, “for the 
same is Lord over all’? (Rom. x. 12). What a 
noble being is man! To his God alone is he inferior, 
but not to any fellow man is he inferior in his human 
dignity. No man is allowed to insult his dignity with 
impunity, nor has any man power over himself to con- 
sent to a treatment or degradation which would outrage 
his human dignity. Woe to those who through heartless 
avarice use men like machines to grind money out of 
them, or who induce women and children to undertake 
a kind of work for which nature has not fitted them! 
Woe to them who treat men like chattels to make 
money by, or who look upon them merely as so much 
muscle or physical power! Woe to employers who 
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deprive the workingman of the necessary time for his 
religious duties, or expose him to neglect his home 
and family, or tax him beyond his strength and drive 
him to drink, even to insanity, by excessive labor, or 
take advantage of his need by cutting down his wages 
and forcing him to work or to starve! Such tyrants may 
escape the State prison which they deserve for their 
shameful and inhuman conduct towards the working- 
man; but though they have millions of ill-gotten 
goods, the poor man is their equal; he is the child 
of the heavenly Father, who will avenge the insult 
offered to him; they will not escape the prison of hell 
unless they make full amends before they die. ‘Be- 
hold, the hire of the laborers . . . which by fraud has 
been kept back by you, crieth; and the cry of them 
hath entered the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth”’ 
(James v. 4). “The bread of the needy is the life 
of the poor; he that defraudeth them thereof, is a 
man of blood” (Ecclus. xxxiv. 25). 

But men are not equal by nature, in the concrete, 
nor in their rights and duties. Socialists who believe 
in an absolute equality of all men, demand equal 
rights and equal duties for all, and advocate the re- 
moval of all social and political inequality. Pope Leo 
XIII. lays down as an incontestable principle that 
humanity must remain as it is. It is impossible to 
make all people socially and morally equal. It would 
be unnatural to reduce human society to a dead level; 
for inequality is the law of nature, and “all striving 
against nature is vain.” Inequality prevails every- 
where. In all the universe there are not two creatures 
exactly alike: there were never two countenances or 
even two leaves or blades of grass just the same. This 
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law of inequality affects both the spiritual and mate- 
rial. People differ from each other in talents and 
knowledge as they do in strength of body. The de- 
grees of mental ability are as various as those of 
health, wealth, sickness and poverty. What differ- 
ence is there between one gift and the other? Is not 
a robust constitution preferable to riches? Is not a 
good digestion better than a marble palace? Do you 
dread the failure of your bank more than the loss 
of your eyesight? Do you envy the well-dressed, but 
cadaverous-looking boy of the millionaire riding in 
a splendid equipage rather than the bright Italian 
lad, running after the carriage to sell the evening 
paper, poorly clad, his black eyes beaming with intel- 
ligence, and his countenance suffused with a delicacy 
of complexion that defies the imitation of artistic skill? 
God has distributed things wisely, though the weak- — 
ness of the human mind may be slow to detect it. 
Inequality of condition is the natural and necessary 
consequence of life. How dull and tiresome this 
world would be without it! God has divided the 
gifts of soul and body in men, that by the playing of 
many parts, social and public life may move on suc- 
cessfully, and each man may choose that state of life 
which best suits his mental and physical capacities. 
Inequality of right and authority comes from God, - 
“of whom all paternity in heaven and earth is named.” 
He who has created and governs all things has wisely 
ordained that there should be men who are raised 
above others and rule in God’s stead. “There is no 
power but from God.” We are subject to rulers “for 
conscience’ sake;” in being obedient to them, we 
obey God Himself, from whom all authority is derived. 
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By obedience to lawful authority we do not become 
the slaves of any man; for we ‘‘obey God rather 
than man.” “Just then as the Almighty willed 
that, in the heavenly kingdom itself, the choirs of 
angels should be of differing ranks, subordinated 
the one to the other; or as in the Church, God has 
established different grades of orders with diversity of 
functions, so that not all should be ‘Apostles, not all 
Doctors, not all Prophets’; so also has He established 
in civil society many orders of varying dignity, right 
and power” (Leo XIII.). In fact, human nature 
seems to be averse to any attempt at levelling things. 
Men even ridicule and despise the idea of equality. 
All efforts to bring society to a level have met with 
general apathy. In Religious Communities alone, 
where the binding’ power of the Catholic Church can 
give steadiness and permanence, equality of condi- 
tion may be realized to a certain extent. But in the 
world at large, where ignorance and selfishness will 
ever prevail, equality of condition, if established_ to- 
day, would be destroyed to-morrow by “the old devil 
of self-seeking.”’ And especially we, Americans, who 
of all others claim to be created free and equal, have a 
national craving for inequality. We anxiously try to 
mark ourselves off from others, to form clubs and 
unions with a fastidious exclusiveness, to seek fashion- 
able schools where children have an opportunity to 
form certain social connections. What about the 
secret societies, with their Grand Commanders and 
Grand Dictators, their High Worships and Supreme 
Warders? ‘No people,’ as Brooks observes, “ever 
displayed the passion for inequality more greedily 
than we. One builds a yacht, and if he can dine an 
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' English prince at the Cowes races, or entice the Ger- 
man Emperor on board at Kiel, this single breath 
of royal atmosphere at once endows the enterprising 
host with the rarest social privileges at home. Every 
circle breaks at the touch of the king’s hand.” Notice 
the rush for entire seats on our railway trains and 
for the reserved chairs in the Pullman cars; watch the 
eagerness to secure staterooms on steamers and 
single rooms at hotels. Where do you see any ten- 
dency to share comfort with others and to be on a 
level with fellow travellers? Nor is this a proof of 
degeneracy, it is the mark of civilization. The stronger 
the individual character or personality of a man, the 
more he keeps aloof from others, the more unequal 
he grows. He is conscious of the fact that the sources 
of inequality are beyond our influence, that nature, or 
rather the God of nature, has made us unequal. 
Why then should men, intelligent and virtuous men, 

complain of the present condition of things and clamor 
for a greater distribution of wealth? They do not 
complain of inequality itself, but the excess of inequality 
when misery is confronted with luxury. They do not 
complain of poverty, but of pauperism. They do 
not denounce capital, but the merciless conduct and 
cruel tyranny of capitalists. They claim justice, not 
philanthropy, wages not alms, work not idleness, for 
the working people, who should have a larger share in 
the wealth they create in the country. They want an 
equality of chance or opportunity in using their God- 
given faculties of soul and body and in raisihg them- 
selves to a healthier and ampler life. They want 
children and married women to be debarred from fac- 
tory life and to be kept at home. They want a shorter 
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working day and better sanitary conditions. Do they 
ask for what they have? In the city of New York 
there are 30,000 homes in which the “ sweated” work 
of the clothing system is done—haunts of filth and 
disease. In the same city there are constantly 20,000 
consumptives. In the same city the sun never shines 
into the bedrooms of three-quarters of the people. 
Jacob Riis states that there are still over 300,000 win- 
dowless, dark rooms in the tenements of the Greater 
New York. More than 20,000 children, of whom one- 
third are under ten years of age, are at work, at the 
present moment, in the mills in the South. “In 
Pennsylvania, in an atmosphere thick with black dust 
and vibrating with the roar of the crushers, one may 
see an army of breaker-boys sorting the coal and 
picking slate. Hundreds of these children cannot be 
above ten or eleven years of age” (Brooks). In 
London the constant number of paupers, of people 
without money, is 100,000; in the same city 80,000 
women sell body and soul for money. 

In these and other places the inequality is excessive: 
on one side enormous riches, on the other appalling 
misery; on the one side a superabundance of wealth, 
on the other an absence of the necessary means of 
existence—a condition of things that God condemns 
and human society should strive to abolish, a condi- 
tion of things which is possible only where men have 
lost the spirit of Christianity and have returned to 
the brutal state of paganism. 

In his powerful treatise on “Social Equality,” the 
distinguished English philosopher, William Hurrell 
Mallock, asks pointedly: ““What shall we say, then, 
when wretched cases reach us, of destitution, and 
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hunger, and squalor, and pain from cold? What shall 
we say of the foul, unhealthy houses—of the crowded 
courts and alleys in which millions of our poor are 
lodged? What we shall say is obvious. We shall 
say that these evils are caused by want, not that they 
are caused by inequality. We shall say that misery 
is miserable, not that inequality is miserable. The 
sufferings of the poor are not caused by their having 
little as compared with the rich; but by their having 
little as compared with the simplest demands of 
human nature. It is in no way a sad thing that one 
man should be dining on turtle and ortolans, and 
another man off a plate of beans and bacon. What is 
a sad thing is that one man should be dining on turtle 
and ortolans, and another man have next to no dinner 
at all. So, too, it is in no way a sad thing that one 
man should live in a palace, and another man in a 
small cottage. What is a sad thing is that while one 
man lives in a healthy house, so many other men live in 
unhealthy ones. Once let the poorest of the popula- 
tion be sufficiently clothed and fed, and so lodged 
as to be free from filth and fever, and it will be per- 
fectly possible then that the poor, taken generally, 
may in point of happiness be as well off as the rich” 
(pp. 202, 203). 

The poor we shall always have; but paupers should 
not exist. Inequality must exist always and every- 
where; sorrow and poverty are essential to humanity. 
Inequality of rank and means, poverty and sickness 
and the other trials of life are no evil; they cannot 
prevent a man from being happy and contented. 
The great modern error consists in the Socialist prop- 
osition that the perfection of society involves social 
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equality, and that human happiness is proportionate 
to riches and social station. Experience proves the 
contrary to be true. Happiness is found in the hovel 
as well as in the palace. He who needs least, not 
he that has most, is the happier. Happiness is dis- 
tinct and independent from money. Happiness as the 
result of riches is wholly imaginary. If you give to 
man all that Socialists may dream of, you advance him 
not a single step towards his destiny; you secure him 
no conceivable good. We know that many of our 
millionaires have lived and died full of anxiety, dis- 
appointment and bitterness, while so many poor 
workingmen who helped them to amass their fortunes 
have lived in contentment and cheerfulness, and 
died in peace and hope. 

Riches, renown, polished manners, fashionable 
dress, soft complexion, gentle speech, literary and 
artistic accomplishments in themselves have no real 
value: if they do not lead to God, they will lead to 
greater misery. Their possession will not render the 
remorse of a guilty conscience less bitter, or the flames 
of hell less fierce. Unconditional surrender to God 
is the only way to earthly and eternal happiness. 
Each man has the power to obtain it by serving God, 
to secure for himself every good, the supreme Good 
itself, and in this all men are equal. As for the 
rest, man differs from man; each has a special work 
to do on earth. The day of reckoning will come for 
all, when strict justice will be dealt out to all. 

St. Paul has a striking sentence in his epistle to the 
Corinthians, i. 7, 31: “Praeterit enim figura hujus 
mundi’’—For the fashion of this world passeth away. 
The Apostle takes his picture from the stage in a theatre 
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where the scene continually changes. The actors ap- 
pear on the stage and with skill go through their 
different parts. One assumes the part of a general, 
another of a king, another of a clown, again another 
takes the part of a beggar, or a drunkard, or a buffoon, 
though all are on an equality with each other, all 
being actors. When the curtain goes down, and the 
masks and costumes have been removed and the play 
is over, the actors may be seen leaving the theatre 
all on the same footing: he that wore the crown is 
the same kind of a man as he who acted the part of a 
slave. Thus shall it be when the scene of life is 
closing, when the veil is drawn and all shall appear 
in their reality. We all are actors on the stage of life. 
God has given each one a part to play, a certain work 
to perform: one has a profession, the other is a 
mechanic; this one is a merchant, that one a simple 
laborer; this is a priest, the other a physician; this 
person is a man, the other a woman; one possesses 
strength and beauty, the other is sickly, deformed 
and ungainly. Each one has his own work, and it 
is all-important that he do it well. All should work 
for the same Master, the same reward. Would it not 
be foolish in an actor to be vain of his pasteboard 
crown, his wooden sceptre and his gilded sword, or to 
be downhearted because he has to undergo a mock 
trial and suffer execution on the stage? Is it not even 
more foolish, is it not really absurd, for any one among 
us Christians to indulge in the frivolities of life, in ease 
and comfort, in self-will and conceit, as if they were 
the end and aim of our existence, as if they were to last 
forever, as if the curtain were not to come down and 
the theatre never to close? Is it not extremely silly 
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to put our hearts on things that change like the scenes 
of a play, and that have no value whatever in them- 
selves and for eternity? The great and only con- 
cern, then, is to know God’s holy will and to do it; 
and in this supreme endeavor all men may be equal, 
and thus all men have equal rights to the greatest 
possible happiness. But as far as earthly happiness 
is concerned, my experience of priestly work among 
rich and poor for twenty-five years tells me there 
is more genuine happiness among those who have to 
work hard for a living than among the wealthy who 
have more than they need for a respectable living. 
The honest working people have no time for the excit- 
ing games of life; they are not tormented with the 
cruel exactions of social etiquette and the ever-chang- 
ing fashions of dress and amusement; they are not 
worn out in a feverish race for honors and prefer- 
ments. As a rule they are happy at their work, and 
in the bosom of their family, and while they are of 
more benefit to the community at large, they are 
morally better than the rich and those who waste 
time and money on themselves, only striving to satisfy 
“the unnatural lust for bigness, glare, intensity, dis- 
play, strain and needless combination.” (“Atlantic 
Monthly,” Feb. 1904.) 


§ 3. Liberty. 


There is another word which, like the word equality, 
is greatly abused. The sweet word liberty or freedom 
seems to have lost its proper significance in our days 
and is frequently confounded with license, which is 
the very opposite. So vague and distorted has become 
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the term liberty in these days of boasted freedom that 
Pope Leo XIII. considered it necessary to write an 
Encyclical Letter on “Human Liberty,” giving the 
word its true meaning and proclaiming the principles 
of true liberty. 

Liberty is the highest natural endowment which 
gives to man his true nobility, and places him “in 
the hand of his counsel.” We cannot imagine a 
human being without it. It is the most sublime gift 
of the Creator to the creature; only men and angels 
possess it. 

It is so holy that God Himself will not touch it, 
but keeps it inviolable. The blessed Saviour, in restor- 
ing human nature and offering the gifts of His divine 
grace, ennobled human liberty, which has ever since 
been highly cherished by His holy Church. Every 
intelligent being is free, precisely because he is endowed 
with understanding and will. Natural freedom con- 
sists in the use of reason. Correctly speaking, liberty 
is not the faculty of choosing, but the faculty of will- 
ing, which supposes intelligence. Liberty, then, con- 
sists in understanding and willing; it lies in the will 
enlightened by reason. 

God alone is perfectly free, because He alone has 
a perfect understanding and a perfect will. The im- 
perfection of man’s understanding consists in not 
understanding all that is to be understood, and in its 
being liable to error; the imperfection of man’s will 
consists in not willing all that should be willed, and in 
its being liable to be overcome by evil. The imper- 
fection of human liberty therefore consists in the 
power of pursuing evil and embracing error, that is, 
in the faculty of choosing. This power of choosing 
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evil implies a defect in human freedom. God can- 
not choose between good and evil, because He is 
absolutely free. The nearer a man approaches God, 
the nearer he approaches liberty; the more godlike 
he becomes, the more he possesses freedom. Man is 
free as long as he obeys God, his lawful Master; he 
is a slave when he disobeys God, because he falls 
into the hands of a tyrant, one who exercises usurped 
power. The Angelic Doctor, commenting on the 
words of Our Lord: “Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin” (John vill. 34), says: ‘Everything 
is that which belongs to it naturally. When, there- 
fore, it acts through a power outside itself, it does not 
act of itself, but through another, that is, as a slave. 
But man is by nature rational. When, therefore, he 
acts according to reason, he acts of himself and accord- 
ing to his free will; and this is liberty. Whereas, 
when he sins, he acts in opposition to reason, is moved 
by another, is the victim of foreign misapprehensions.” 
Heathen philosophers recognized this truth when they 
maintained that the virtuous man alone is free. 
Human liberty needs light and strength to direct 
its actions to good and to restrain them from evil. 
“Without this the freedom of our will would be our 
ruin” (Leo XIII.). First of all, there must be law 
to guide man’s actions, a fixed rule to tell him what 
he must do and avoid. Man, being free by nature, 
is bound to submit to law; he is not exempt from 
law, precisely because he is free. Law means the 
regulation of reason. A free being only can be sub- 
ject to law. Natural law, which is engraved on the 
mind of every man, is our very reason commanding 
us to do good and avoid evil, and is identical with the 
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eternal law of God. A divine assistance, called grace, 
is given us to enlighten our mind and strengthen our 
will, without interfering in the least with freedom. 
Human law seeks to enforce the natural law and to 
apply its general precepts to particular cases. All 
human law must be based on the eternal laws of God; 
for, to be law, it must be in conformity with the dic- 
tates of nature. The eternal law is the true and only 
standard of human liberty. Freedom is the power of 
doing what is right, not of what is pleasing. The true 
liberty of human society does not consist in every man 
doing what he likes, but in this, that all, rulers and 
subjects, president and citizens, conform to the eternal 
law of God, of which the laws of the country are sup- 
posed to be the practical deductions and applications. 

The Catholic Church has ever been the powerful 
promotor of true freedom, first of all, by preaching 
always and everywhere the truth; for she is the Church 
of the Incarnate Truth. The best parent and guardian 
of liberty is the truth. “The truth shall make you 
free’ (John viii. 32). The only-begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, speaks through His Church; 
the teaching of the Church is the teaching of God: 
“And they shall all be taught of God” (John vi. 45). 
The Catholic Church, by promulgating the law of 
Christ, which is the law of liberty, proclaimed the 
true brotherhood of man and declared with the Apostle 
that in the future there was to be neither Jew nor 
Gentile, nor Barbarian, nor Scythian, but all were 
brothers in our divine Saviour. The Church abolished 
slavery, spread true civilization, resisted the tyranny 
of the wicked, protected the innocent and helpless, 
inculcated respect and obedience to lawful authority, 
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and laid down the limits of human authority by check- 
ing the wanton use of civil or ecclesiastical power. The 
Catholic Church is the great bulwark of individual 
and public liberty in the world. How grateful one 
should feel to be numbered among her children! 
“We are not the children of the bondwoman, but of 
the free: by the freedom wherewith Christ has made 
us free” (Gal. iv. 31). Christ has made me free; 
He has redeemed me from the galling yoke of the two 
most cruel tyrants, ignorance and sini. As long as 
His faith illumines my mind and His love sunshines 
my heart I am free, because I am His. No man, no 
created being in heaven, on earth or in hell, has power 
over me: I am free. No man, no government can 
deprive me of my liberty. Men may vex me, tax me 
beyond my bodily and mental strength, insult and 
torture me, starve and imprison me, rob me of my 
friends and good name and of my very life; one thing 
they can never do: they can never touch my royal 
freedom. In rags and poverty, I shall remain a king 
as long as I remain the servant of God. I am free, 
because Christ has made me free. I am subject to 
no man as such; I refuse to obey any man. Yet I 
most willingly and cheerfully respect and obey those 
whom God has invested with His authority. My 
obedience to lawful authority is obedience to God; for 
there is no authority on earth which does not come 
from God. Authority vested in the civil government 
does not and cannot come from the people, because 
authority is something divine. Hence expressions 
such as “the sovereignty of the people,” “the supremacy 
of the majority or greater number,” “the supreme 
will and authority of the people,” are absurd or 
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meaningless. The people may choose a man on 
whom God confers His authority, but they cannot 
give what they do not possess, the power of authority. 
Those who cast aside divine authority and emancipate 
man from obedience to the law of God substitute 
license for liberty, dishonor for honor, evil for good; 
they make pleasure and enjoyment the measure of 
what is lawful and open the way to the infamous 
tyranny of a vicious and rebellious mob. Human 
society must publicly acknowledge God as its Founder. 
God made man a social being; by His divine will 
men are united in civil society, which is bound to obey 
and reverence. His power and authority. The more 
earnest civil society is in its profession of religion, the 
greater are the liberty and wealth which its citizens 
enjoy. Why? Reason and history tell us, without 
religion there is no morality, without morality no 
liberty and prosperity. 

The chiefest and holiest duty of man is the worship 
of God with devotion and piety. There is no such 
thing as liberty of worship. Man is not free to believe 
what he likes, to choose any religion he likes; he has 
to believe what God has revealed, he is bound to wor- 
ship God in the way acceptable to Him. Of the many 
conflicting religions he must practice the one which 
God enjoins, and which men can easily recognize 
by certain exterior notes whereby God has marked it 
as the true one. No man can be forced to embrace 
the true religion against his will; for, as St. Augustine 
says: “Man cannot believe otherwise than of his own 
free-will.” Man may, in his perversity of heart, 
reject the true faith and damn his soul. “He that be- 
lieveth not, shall be condemned” (Mark xvi. 16). This, 
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however, is not liberty, “but its degradation, and the 
abject submission of the soul to sin.” 

There is a liberty which some regard with pride as 
the outcome of progress and modern civilization, 
the liberty of thinking, speaking and _ publishing 
whatever each one likes. This boasted liberty of 
thought, of speech and of the press cannot be con- 
sidered an unqualified boon for society, and unless it 
be used with moderation and wise restrictions, it will 
be the fountain-head of many evils. Right is a moral 
power which nature accords to truth and justice. A 
man has a right to use his intellectual faculties in propa- 
gating truth and justice. He should be free to speak 
the truth in public, to use the press for the spread of 
truth, to repress falsehoods and calumnies; but he 
has no right to teach error, to circulate lies, to pub- 
lish immoral and godless books, to ridicule religious 
truths, and to blaspheme God and pervert men’s minds 
and lead people into moral danger. Such liberty is 
nothing else than unbridled license, which criminally 
assumes the sacred name of liberty, but which should 
be banished from the State; for where such license 
prospers, true liberty disappears or dies. 

How shamefully is not this unconditional liberty 
of the press abused in our days, and what ruin does 
it not cause in domestic and civil life! The scholarly 
Bishop Spalding, who is not given to exaggerations, 
depicts the evils of the press in scathing terms: “In 
the editorials we meet with reckless assertions, crude 
generalization, special pleading, ignorant and dis- 
honest statement of half-truths, insincere praise and 
lying abuse of public men, frivolous treatment of the 
highest and holiest subjects—all thrown into that 
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false form of reasoning and loose style which is natu- 
ral to minds that have not time to learn anything 
thoroughly. And this half-mental and_half-bestial 
brothel-and-grog mixture, brought from the great 
cities to every special household, falls like a mildew 
upon the mind and conscience of the people, taking 
from them all relish for literature, all belief in vir- 
tue, all reverence for God and nature, until one may 
doubt whether we have not lost the power of intel- 
lectual and moral growth.”* All lovers of true liberty 
should rise against its unhallowed counterfeit, and de- 
clare war with relentless hatred against license of speech 
and press. If the Jewish novelist Zangwill is right in 
calling the modern play nothing but “snivel, drivel and 
devil,” then the original Father Tabb is equally justi- 
fied in styling all modern literature to be little more 
than “dirt, doubt and despair.” Is the well-meaning 
Carnegie benefiting the people by the multiplication of 
public libraries where books are shelved and sheltered 
that should be consigned to a blazing furnace before 
they reach the hands of our young people, and kindle 
in them the fire of evil desires? Indiscriminate read- 
ing causes mental indigestion, and breeds deadly 
diseases. Religion only will direct us in the use and 
enjoyment of true liberty. 


1° Socialism and Labor.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A HAPPY HOME. 


Home is the foundation of private and public well- 
being. Man, without a home, is without the vital 
principle of human happiness. The home is essen- 
tially the nation’s strength. If it disappears, the 
nation will totter and fall. The ancient Romans, 
whose government was a masterpiece of stability and 
power, swore by their household gods; they loved 
and cherished home life. The observant Jacob Riis 
remarks: ‘Upon the home rests our moral character; 
our civil and political liberties are grounded there; 
virtue, manhood, citizenship grow there.” Many of 
our social evils and disorders may be traced to the 
neglect of home and home duties. 

Every child, according to God’s will, is born into a 
home; it has a right to a mother’s heart and a mother’s 
arms. Should the mother be taken from the child, 
another woman will have to take her place; for the 
child cannot thrive except warmed by a womanly heart. 

What do we call a home? A home means a man 
and woman united in the sacred bonds of marriage, 
with their feet upon their own property, with children 
growing around them—with plenty of fresh air and light 
and clean water, at least as good as horses and cows 
have in our great cattle-barns. Father, mother and 
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child, dwelling in happy union, are the reflection 
of the Holy Trinity. Everything in that home must 
be perfectly clean and shining with neatness. “A 
pigsty,” says Jacob Riis, “in time, will make a pig 
even of a man who is made to the image of God.” 
And referring to the unwholesome condition of some 
of our tenement-houses, he says: “For gold we sold 
the black man into slavery, and for gold we let his 
white brother perish in his slums. We were in a 
hurry to get rich and we forgot all else besides, for- 
got the brotherhood of man in our worship of the 
golden calf.” For the last few years, eleven and 
one-half per cent. of all the money raised by taxation 
in the city of New York went to support poverty, 
or, rather, pauperism, with the burden all the time 
increasing. This is a sad commentary on modern 
home life. And yet there are plenty of good things 
in the land to create beautiful homes. Fortunately, 
the number of happy homes is still large. Where 
they do exist, men or women feel little inclination to 
form clubs, to spend the evening bowling in the club- 
house, to meet in committees to prepare for recep- 
tions and other social fads. The club-house is no 
ardent promoter of home life. It would be better 
for all the clubs in the country to perish than that 
one single home should be deserted. 

I have spoken of the home in the natural order. 
We are living in the Christian dispensation; our 
homes have been sanctified by the Redeemer; they 
have been elevated to the dignity of Christian homes. 
Christ created the happy home by His life on earth. 
Thirty years of His brief and blessed life were spent 
in the bosom of a human family. The home in 
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which our divine Lord dwelt was a poor house; cares 
and labors entered there daily; and yet the home of 
Nazareth was the purest and highest type of a happy 
home, because the best and holiest people lived in it. 

In every real home there must be a mother; without a 
mother the place is empty and dreary. A mother 
only should rule the place to make it a true home. 
And above all, God must be there and in the hearts 
of all who belong to the family. A little altar should 
be erected in the Christian home, with the emblem 
of our Redemption on it, or a little shrine with the 
image or statue of our heavenly Mother, decorated 
with candles and flowers, where all the members of 
the household gather and kneel to recite the Rosary 
or some other prayers. 

The three pillars which hold up the happy home 
are a worthy father, a pious mother and an obedient 
child. 


§ 1. The Father. 


The head of the home is called by the sweet name 
of father. He is chief by divine ordinance; he pre- 
sides in God’s place; his authority is divine; he can- 
not renounce it at will or resign it in favor of his wife. 
His rule is not that of a despot or tyrant: he orders 
and directs others, because he loves and protects them. 
He has it in his power to make home happy. First 
of all, it should be the aim of a married man to have 
his own home. A strip of mother earth, with a little 
house on it, is preferable to the best-equipped hotel. 
Heaven helps those who help themselves. Be thrifty, 
I would advise you; save your money; do not spend 
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it on silly pleasures or things that are not necessary. 
A home of your own is more necessary than all the 
latest styles and comforts. At any rate, love the place 
where your wife and children are living; give to it 
all the time you can spare from your work. Leave 
your home as little as possible. In your home you 
will find all the pleasures and recreations you want. 
Whenever duty has called you away from it, return 
to it in a cheerful and happy mood. If cares and 
disappointments have visited you at your place of 
labor, drive away the clouds from your brow, and 
leave complaints outside the door; you are returning 
to your own; be a father to them. Always enter with 
a smile on your face and a cheerful greeting on your 
lips. Your children would not understand your 
trials nor could they sympathize with you. Sit down 
joyfully at your table and eat the frugal meal your 
good wife has prepared for you. Listen to the innocent 
prattle of the children, and show them your gladness 
in being with them. When the regular hour to retire 
arrives for the children and the evening prayers have 
been said in common, and after the little folks are 
sound asleep, then sit down and tell your sorrows 
and hopes to the wife of your heart, in whom you may 
safely confide and from whose sympathy and sound 
sense you will receive both encouragement and ad- 
vice. “Husbands, love your wives, as Christ loved 
His Church!’’ Remember what you promised her 
before the altar of God. Cherish her as the apple 
of your eye; she is dearer to you than all the world. 
Bear with her little faults. She is not an angel; like 
yourself, she has her defects. She may be talkative; 
she is not the only woman in the world that loves talk- 
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ing. Let her have full charge of the kitchen, and 
give her sufficient money for housekeeping, but make 
her give an account of receipts and expenses. You 
have a right to know how your money is spent. He 
who has a pious and industrious wife has a priceless 
treasure. ‘‘He that possesseth a good wife, beginneth 
a possession: she is a help like unto himself, and a 
pillar of rest ” (Ecclus. xxxvi. 26). 

Christian husband, treasure up your wife in your 
heart of hearts. She will bring more sunshine into 
your life than all earthly honors and distinctions. 
You hold her as a gift from God: ‘House and riches 
are given by parents, but a prudent wife is properly 
from the Lord” (Prov. xix. 14). Show her your 
sympathetic interest in all her work, and your sin- 
cere and affectionate gratitude for all her care. 
The life of a housewife is a difficult one. Money is 
more easily earned than wisely spent. With the few 
dollars you give her weekly or monthly, she has to 
manage the whole household. Only a woman, with 
her special ingenuity, can do it. Again, you have to 
work from eight to ten hours a day. Her work never 
ceases: from early morning till late at night she is 
busy with cooking, washing, scrubbing, stitching and 
mending. There is little variety in her daily work; 
it is one dull drudgery. No wonder a good old grand- 
mother used to say that she desired but one thing in 
heaven: To be able to sit down, put on a clean apron, 
have a good rest and a nice cup of tea. 

Your home cannot be a happy one, if you are not 
temperate. A drunkard’s wife is a most pitiable sight, 
while her home is a veritable hell. If the social 
question cannot be discussed from either the ethical 
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or economic side without consideration of the tem- 
perance question, the happiness of home life greatly 
depends on the abstemiousness of the father. If he 
be fond of the intoxicating cup, how could peace and 
comfort dwell under his roof? Only a sober man can 
be a factor in the making of a happy home. 


§ 2. The Housewife. 


Woman will be one of the chiefest factors in the solu- 
tion of our great social problems. Modern economists 
have intimated that the social question of the day is 
more or less the woman question (Die Frauenjrage). 
If woman realizes her God-given mission, if she dis- 
plays her noble faculties of soul and body in pre- 
siding like a queen over the Christian household and 
in ordering all things with her native talent of inven- 
tiveness, taste and refinement, our homes will possess 
an attractiveness and brightness which will bring com- 
fort to all who dwell therein and save men from the 
dangerous seductions of a wicked world. To be a 
model housewife does not require a university educa- 
tion. It is a great mistake for a woman to imagine 
that she will not become the true companion and 
helpmate of her husband and that she will ruin his 
domestic happiness, unless she be his equal in intel- 
lectual accomplishments. It is wrong to think that 
unless her education is the same as that of the male 
sex, she will exercise no influence over her husband 
and wield no authority over her children; on the 
contrary, men often avoid smart women on purpose, 
when seeking wives. Smartness is not becoming to 
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women; it makes them unlovely, as it deprives them 
of a deal of the characteristic modesty so desirable 
in woman. The college graduate, the bluestocking, 
the lecturing woman, is frequently the most un- 
womanly creature. While man walks shy of the stupid 
girl, he admires the lady with the queenly heart, not 
her with the “stuffed’’ head; in other words, he looks 
for goodness rather than cleverness. What education 
is best to prepare woman for her all-important duties 
as a Christian housewife ? 

A grammar course in a parochial school or, if parents 
can afford it, a convent school (academy) education 
will equip woman for her sphere in life. Above all, 
she should possess a thorough mastery of the Catechism; 
she should know it by heart, from beginning to end. 
She should read explanations of the Catechism, be 
familiar with the ceremonies of the Mass and the 
administration of the sacraments, and know the various 
Gospels for the Sundays and holydays of obligation, 
and have a sound knowledge of Bible history. The 
so-called higher education of women is an article of 
luxury, harmless to the daughters of the very rich. 
Ordinarily speaking, it is waste of time for a young 
woman to take up the art of painting and sculpture. 
The walls of many parlors are desecrated with woman’s 
daubs, and men are tortured in looking at the heaps 
of paint and in being pressed for an opinion as to the 
beauty of coloring. One branch of woman’s educa- 
tion should be most highly and assiduously cultivated: 
the art of vocal and instrumental music, so that she 
may make home melodious with her voice and hand. 
We cannot have too much singing and music in our 
homes to soothe and to encourage. Finally, woman 
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should take little or no interest in public affairs; she 
should eschew newspapers and silly novels. 

It is a sad fact that manual labor is held in con- 
tempt, not by men, but by many of our women. Euro- 
peans are often amused by American travellers with 
descriptions of the daily lives of our women in America. 
Often have I been asked: “Is it true that in the 
United States women do not work, and that they 
simply dress, sit down to eat and drink, sing and play 
the piano, and that they have to be waited upon by 
their husbands, fathers, sons and brothers?” There 
is some truth in the distorted European ideas of the 
American woman’s life. Many of our women, in 
wealthy families, consider it degrading to their dignity 
to wash dishes, sew and darn, peel potatoes, cook a 
dinner, sweep the floor and make beds. What is 
the result of this distaste for housework? The help 
is spoiled by this apathy to manual labor in the family. 
If the lady of the house and her daughters took a share 
in the work, and did it gracefully and cheerfully, how 
soon things would mend! In this country servants 
claim an equality with their mistresses: they will not 
do any more work than they can help. If people 
have plenty of money and can well afford to hire ser- 
vants, there is no reason why ladies should not be 
thoroughly posted on domestic economy. Do they 
want the servants to sneer at their ignorance in the 
kitchen or to be “bluffed’”? by them? Every true 
housewife, no matter how rich and noble, should know 
housekeeping so as to exercise an intelligent super- 
vision over all her domestics. Moreover, she should 
interest all her daughters in housework, to benefit 
them not merely in a moral and economical way, but 
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also physically. Woman needs bodily exercise. No 
wonder the fad of physical culture had to be invented 
by modern educators to move the lazy bones of some 
of our female scholars. There is plenty of healthful 
exercise for our girls at their homes—exercise which 
would conduce more thoroughly to their physical 
development. Unconscious exercise of the body is 
the most beneficial. Let mothers show their daughters 
how to assist in baking, cooking, dusting and sweep- 
ing, and they will develop their muscles more equally 
and gracefully than any professor in “physical 
culture.” 

This apathy to do general housework is becoming 
so wide-spread that most of our girls who earn their 
own living prefer work in stores, shops and factories 
rather than hire out for domestic service. Why? 
They would rather be their own mistresses, dispose of 
their own time, etc., than submit to another woman. 
But subordination is not degrading. Men willingly 
work in submission to others; they obey, because the 
employer pays them. Why should women not sub- 
mit to other women who pay them wages? What is 
there degrading in caring for children, cooking or 
washing for a cultured family? Are women not exposed 
to more chicanery in stores and shops than in respect- 
able homes? And even if work is hard, if it makes 
limbs ache and causes hands to swell from cold and 
fatigue, the Christian woman will find comfort in her 
religion; she remembers the pierced hands of her 
Saviour, nailed to a cross for love of her. 

The housewife, engaged in her household work, 
cannot be indifferent to her clothes, especially when in 
the kitchen: her hands should be carefully and fre- 
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quently washed; she should wear a clean apron; 
her head should be covered with a white linen cap. 

The good housewife never puts anything away to 
be used for winter or summer, unless carefully cleaned, 
mended and repaired, because there is no time for 
mending when things are taken out for use. In her 
house, nothing is thrown on the floor; chairs are not 
used as tables, nor tables as chairs. If anything 
happens to fall on the floor, it is picked up at once, 
and if anything is spilled or upset, every spot and 
stain is removed immediately. There is nothing too 
trivial, no detail too minute for her intelligent care. 
She knows that in a large piece of mechanism the 
smallest wheel is as important as the largest. All 
linen, bedding and household articles are always ready 
for use, because they are kept in shining order. She 
is annoyed by a film of dust on the shelves, a float- 
ing thread of cobweb in the corner, or a slight dim- 
ness on the window-pane. She aims at simplicity 
because essential to elegance and comfort. She allows 
no accumulation of fancy-work without artistic merit, 
of useless knickknacks, photos and worthless pictures. 
She does not waste her time or her husband’s money, 
nor ruin her children’s digestion, by making a super- 
fluous quantity of jams, cakes and other dainties. 
She knows that simple food is the most wholesome, 
that man needs no delicacies, but substantial nutri- 
ment to sustain his vigor and to repair the waste of 
tissue. 

If the social question of the hour is to a certain 
extent the question of alcoholism, the most effective 
temperance reform must begin, not with the saloon, 
but with the kitchen and the table. Not those tem- 
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perance women who agitate on the public platform, 
but women who stay at home and know how to cook 
dinners, and feed men well and make homes bright 
and restful—such women are our first and most 
valiant temperance reformers. The shining cups 
and saucers on the snowy linen,with the sparkling glass 
of pure water, the sweet-smelling bread, the fresh 
butter, the fragrant tea—how inviting in the poorest 
cabin to the poor workingman, who will not envy his 
rich employer dining until midnight at Delmonico’s. 

All honor and respect to the Christian housewife 
who knows her duty and does it! She may be poor and 
lowly, but she is a blessing to her own and to the 
whole community. The industrious housewife in neat 
though threadbare clothes, with faded hat and worn 
shoes, is more respectable than the “cultured” lady 
in silks and satins, decked with jewels, who fritters 
away her time with superfluous visits, unnecessary 
correspondence and imaginary duties. “Favor is 
deceitful, and beauty is vain; but the woman that 
feareth the Lord shall be praised.” 


§ 3. Children. 


Some of the misery in domestic and social circles 
has its poisonous source in the transgression of the 
fourth commandment. This commandment has a 
divine promise of temporal happiness; its neglect is 
visited with punishments even in this world. Here 
is the full text: “Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thou mayest be long-lived upon the land which 
the Lord thy God will give thee.” 

Our parents are undoubtedly our greatest bene- 
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factors on earth. Nobody has done so much for us 
as father and mother. Who can number and value 
the cares of a mother, her work of nursing, clothing, 
feeding, educating and sheltering her child? ‘Tobias 
reminded his son of his mother’s tireless labors when 
he said: “My son, thou shalt honor thy mother all 
the days of her life; for thou must be mindful what 
and how great perils she suffered for thee.” I have 
heard a Catholic missionary from the northwest of 
Canada speak of the cruelty with which certain Indian 
tribes treat their aged parents, and how they completely 
abandon them when they break up camp and move 
away. Such conduct is worse than pagan: it is 
unnatural, even below that of the animal. A Euro- 
pean bird, the stork, is cared for in his old age when 
he has lost his feathers and can no longer fly; the 
young birds provide for him, bring him food, protect 
him against danger by moving him to a secure place 
when a safer retreat is needed. Children must assist 
parents in their infirmities: “Son, support the old 
age of thy father, and grieve him not in his life. And 
if his understanding fail, have patience with him, and 
despise him not when thou art in thy strength ” (Ecclus. 
ili, 14). Well-bred children look upon their parents 
as something holy and far above themselves. They 
never cause them willingly any pain or anxiety; they 
never speak about their faults or permit anybody, 
in their presence, to speak ill or irreverently of their 
father or mother. With love and honor they cheer- 
fully obey their parents, and endeavor to satisfy all 
their just desires. They will patiently bear with all 
their peculiarities and mannerisms. They are never 
ashamed of their station or lowly condition in life. 
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Good children who attain to fame, wealth, edu- 
cation and refinement, will be mindful of the admoni- 
tion of the Holy Spirit: “Remember thy father and 
thy mother, even when thou sittest in the midst of 
great men, lest God forget thee in their sight, and 
thou, by the daily custom, be infatuated and suffer 
reproach, and wish that thou hadst not been born, 
and curse the day of thy nativity ” (Ecclus. xxiii. 18 and 
19). King Solomon “in all his glory’? treated his 
mother with loving honor when she came to ask a 
favor of him: he left his throne to welcome her and 
invited her to sit at his right side. Blessed Thomas 
More, the famous Lord Chancellor of England under 
Henry VIII., showed the greatest respect and honor 
to his aged father when daily he would repair to the 
Queen’s Bench, where his parent acted as an inferior 
judge. There the great Chancellor, clad in the superb 
robes of his office, would kneel each morning at his 
father’s feet and crave his blessing before he would 
mount his seat in the Chancellor’s court. 

Children should ever bear in mind that their par- 
ents take God’s place for them. They should never 
matry without the consent of their parents. But if 
parents unjustly oppose them in the choice of their 
state in life, children are not obliged to obey. 

There are some wretched and ungrateful children 
who have hardly ever a kind word or pleasant look 
for their parents. What will be their feeling when the 
cold grave closes over the body of father or mother? 
Remorse, more bitter than gall, will torture them during 
their life, and poison all their earthly joys and pleasures. 

Woe to those who so far forget themselves as to 
raise their hands against their own parents! “He that 
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striketh his father or mother, shall be put to death” 
(Exod. xxi. 15). Even to cause them a just anger, 
brings ruin. “He that angereth his mother, is accursed 
of God” (Ecclus. iii. 18). Children, however, who 
love and respect their parents, will enjoy God’s special 
protection in this life and eternal happiness in the 
next. ‘He that honoreth his mother is one that 
layeth up a treasure”’ (Ecclus. ili. 5). 


§ 4. A Paragraph jor Married People Only. 


Every year, as the Church commemorates the 
slaughter of the Holy Innocents on December 28, 
she repeats, with the Evangelist St. Matthew, the 
prophecy of Jeremias: “A voice in Rama is heard, 
lamentation and great mourning: Rachel bewailing 
her children, and would not be comforted, because 
they are not.” In the constant belief of the Church, 
these Holy Innocents were, at the threshold of life, 
plunged into a sea of suffering for the sake of the 
Blessed Redeemer, to be His martyrs and to receive, 
in one moment, their eternal palms and crowns. “We 
hear loud voices and shrill expostulations, as of women 
in misery talking all at once, like a jargon in the sum- 
mer woods, when the birds have risen against the 
hawk, and then the fearful cry of excited lamentation, 
with the piteous moaning of the infant victims mingled 
with the inconsolable wailing of their brave, power- 
less mothers” (Fr. Faber). There is a massacre of 
innocents going on, and though we do not hear the 
cries of mothers or the moans of little children, yet 
the slaughter is more cruel than that of King Herod 
recorded in St. Matthew’s Gospel, for it deprives of 
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physical and spiritual life; it sends children unbaptized 
into eternity, and brings about, as the sturdy President 
terms it, “race suicide.”” And not only is the destruc- 
tion of the child’s life within the nine months before 
its birth a fearful deed forbidden by the fifth com- 
mandment of God, but any wilful act or desire to 
prevent human life, in any shape or form, is a crime 
against Nature which the God of Nature will visit with 
dreadful punishments. The small family, brought 
about by the effective wish of husband and wife, is 
an immoral condition which ruins souls and bodies. 
Those who set limits to divine Providence by pre- 
venting the offspring, violate the holy laws of God, 
defeat the end for which marriage was instituted, 
brutalize the sacred relations between man and wife, 
and criminally contribute to the physical, mental and 
moral degeneracy of the nation. 

The small family is the result of religious decay in 
the land. Wherever religion flourishes, homes are 
thronged with happy children; where religion has dis- 
appeared, horses, dogs and cats are given the care 
that belongs to human beings. Want of confidence in 
a God who provides with fatherly solicitude for all 
His children makes a man dread a large family. A 
low view of the end of human life, a frantic, suicidal 
craze for sensual pleasure and enjoyment, are further 
causes of the ugly evil. 

We must bear in mind that the supreme end of our 
national welfare is intellectual and moral, not material 
and physical. We are a great nation, not because we 
have the biggest machines and finest railroads, the 
largest army and navy, the richest stock farms and 
mines, but because we have the best men and the 
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noblest type of women, and the happiest homes. “That 
nation is the richest,” John Ruskin declares, “which 
nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings.” 

The woman who avoids the trials of childbirth is de- 
grading herself. Her highest glory is to bear children, 
and thus to be the co-worker of God, who entrusts to her 
maternal care what He has best in all creation, a human 
being. Motherhood is woman’s highest crown. Mary, 
the highest type of womanhood, appears loveliest and 
most charming when holding the divine Infant in her 
arms. We learn from the Old Testament how highly 
motherhood was prized among Hebrew women, while 
barrenness was considered as a great affliction. Every 
Christian woman appreciates the dignity of motherhood 
and is willing to risk her health and life itself in order 
to bring children into the world. She scorns the 
unnatural and unscientific advice of the doctor to 
refrain from the noble duties of maternity; she 
knows her life to rest securely in God’s hands. She 
realizes that God alone can give and take life, that He 
sends the child, and father and mother welcome it 
as a heavenly guest. Poverty and sickness are no 
excuses to limit the offspring; God provides for every 
living creature. He never sends more mouths than 
he can feed. Our poor, religious people seldom com- 
plain of a large family; they have more confidence in 
God than the wealthy. It often happens that they 
adopt orphans, saying with Christian faith: ‘Where 
there is food for nine there is food for ten.” I have 
lately read of a policeman on night duty who discovered 
a large brown paper parcel on the doorsteps of a house 
he passed. He opened the parcel and found a new- 
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born child in it. He brought it home to his first-born 
son, just one day old, saying to his happy wife: ‘‘ Mag- 
gie, God sends this child, and we must keep and rear it 
with our own.” How noble such people appear com- 
pared with the refined and well-dressed lady who pre- 
fers a poodle dog to a gladsome child. 

Godless or world-wise people will answer me with 
this objection: It is better to have few children and 
bring them up well than to have a large number and 
neglect them. What do you mean by bringing them 
up well? Is he brought up well who is reared in luxury 
and comfort? You know such things to be injurious 
to the moral character of the child. As delicacies of 
food hurt the stomach, so sensual gratifications pre- 
vent moral and mental development. The best food 
for the child is the common, substantial food of the 
poor; its best garb is of coarse material. Over-indul- 
gence of sensual appetites produces physical and moral 
weakness: real character is made of stern and durable 
stuff. The worst college boys are generally those who 
are best provided with pocket-money. Real manhood 
is developed in the school of hardship, privation and 
adversity. 

Moreover, it is better for a boy or a girl to be reared 
among a number of brothers and sisters than to be 
alone, the sole idol of its parents, pampered by mamma 
and petted by papa—a little good-for-nothing, peevish, 
selfish imp, conceited beyond description, a nuisance to 
others and an eyesore to well-bred children. Where 
will such an only child find the chance of cultivating 
habits of unselfishness and consideration for others? 
Certainly not in playing with toys and eating candy. 
May it never become true of Catholic women what 
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James C. Ferald says in his interesting book, “The 
New Womanhood” (New York, 1894, p. 330): 

“An education of destruction is sweeping wide and 
deep below the surface of our social life. ... Fine 
houses, fine furniture, fine raiment, are purchased by the 
slaughter of the Innocents, and the fact is a matter not 
of shame, but of boasting. The advanced American 
stalks about, proud as a Modoc chief in feathers and 
war-paint, but the scalps at her girdle are those of her 
own unborn offspring. When whole communities re- 
gard a houseful of children, however winsome and 
happy, as matter for gibe and censure, and when 
reduction of family becomes the great domestic ambi- 
tion, it ought to be said and known that the desire and 
the fact are among the surest indications of the decline 
of races and of nations.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SUREST AND QUICKEST WAY TO HAPPINESS. 


Gop has created man for happiness. The constant 
craving for happiness has been placed within the 
human heart by the divine Source of happiness. Man’s 
constant endeavor, all his thinking and doing, is to 
be happy and to procure happiness for those whom he 
loves. If he looks in the right direction and uses 
the God-given means, he will obtain a certain amount 
of happiness in this world, insufficient, it is true, to sat- 
isfy completely the longings of his soul, but sufficient 
to make him joyful and cheerful and contented during 
his earthly pilgrimage, with the sure hope and confi- 
dence in his bosom that all his desires will be satiated 
in his eternal home in heaven. In the 127th Psalm the 
Holy Spirit points out the surest and quickest way to 
earthly happiness. 

“ Blessed are they that fear the Lord: thai walk in His 
ways.” 

The fear of God and the reverence of His holy name 
are on the wane in our days. The fear of God is a 
dread of offending Him, and of losing His grace and 
friendship. Reverence of God, of His holy law, and 


of this authority represented by men, is the very founda- 
Ig 
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tion of the social order. No government, as George 
Washington assures us, will last without it. Those 
who fear God walk in His ways. Their holy fear 
springs from love; because they love God, they keep 
His commandments. All who fear God and keep 
the decalogue shall prosper. 

“For thou shalt eat the labors of thy hands: blessed 
art thou, and it shall be well with thee.” 

Happiness does not consist in great riches, but the 
enjoyment of moderate possessions acquired by the 
labor of one’s hands. Immense wealth generally 
comes by inheritance or from an evil source. St. 
Jerome may be a little harsh in quoting an old saying, 
but there is much truth in it: “The rich man is either 
a rogue or the heir of a rogue.” There is satisfaction 
and joy in the thought of having earned the meal we 
are eating, the clothes we are putting on, and the 
house that shelters us. It is “well with us;”’ we 
feel a certain independence and contentment after 
we have worked and suffered to gain a respectable 
living. 

“Thy wife as a fruitjul vine, on the sides of thy 
house. Thy children as olive plants, round about thy 
table.” 

God inspires some with the resolution of observing 
holy virginity and of consecrating themselves un- 
reservedly to His service. They have no earthly off- 
spring, but they are fathers and mothers in a higher, 
because a spiritual, sense. Through preaching and 
teaching the people, nursing the sick, and caring for 
the poor and orphans they beget many spiritual chil- 
dren, and with the Apostle they are entitled to say: 
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“In Jesus Christ have I begotten you through the 
Gospel.” 

The great bulk of mankind, however, is destined for 
the married life. A young man should look for a com- 
panion, being influenced in his choice not by riches or 
evil desires, but according to God’s will as the angel 
exhorted Tobias: “Thou shalt take the virgin with the 
fear of the Lord, moved rather for love of children 
than for lust.”” The wife, chosen with a pure heart, 
shall be as “a fruitful vine,” with a large family, like 
a fruitful vine that sends out a number of branches, 
“fon the sides of the house.” She is destined for the 
domestic circle; her sphere of action is at home. 

The many children whom God sends (for He alone 
can give life) will be well brought up; they will be 
taught how to fear the Lord and walk in His ways. 
“As olive plants,” the choicest shrubs and evergreens 
which bear precious and delicious fruits, parents will 
see their happy children about them, eating with them 
at the same table which God always plentifully pro- 
vides, and living with them and enjoying each other’s 
company. 

“ Behold, thus shall the man be blessed that feareth 
the Lord,” for to him will be said: “May the Lord 
bless thee out of Sion,” from His holy mountain, and 
pour down on you His graces and His love. The 
days of our life are few and full of trials and privations. 
But he who fears God, with a holy and reverential 
fear, shall be blessed with peace and length of days: 
he shall “see his children’s children,” and finally leave 
this world, rich in good works and in the love of those 
for whose welfare he had labored. 
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Those who are God-fearing and lead virtuous lives 
may confidently say with Tobias: “We lead indeed a 
poor life, but we shall have many good things, if we 
fear God, and depart from all sin, and do that which 
is good.” 
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RELIGIOUS STATE, THE. With a Treatise on the Vocation to the Priesthood. 
By St. ALPHONSUS DE LicuoRI. © 50 
REVELATIONS OF THE SACRED HEART to Blessed Margaret Mary. Bovu- 
GaupD. Cloth, net, I 50 
ROSARY, THE CROWN OF MARY. By a Dominican Father. © I0 
Per 100, 5 00 
ROSARY, THE: Scenes and Thoughts. By Rev. F. P. Gargscug, S.J. © 50 
ROSARY, THE MOST HOLY. Meditations. CRAMER. © 50 
SACRAMENTALS OF THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. Rev. A. A. Lams- 
ING, D.D. Paper, 0.30; 25 copies, 4 50 
Cloth, 0.60; 25 copies, Q 00 
SACRAMENTALS—Prayer, etc. By Rev. M. MULLER, C.SS.R. net, I 00 
SACRED HEART, THE. Rev. Dr. JosepH KELLER. ° 75 
SACRED HEART BOOK, THE. By Rev. F. X. LAsance. © 75 
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SACRIFICE OF THE MASS WORTHILY CELEBRATED, THE. By Rev. 


Father CHAIGNON, S.J. net, I 50 
SECRET OF SANCTITY. St. Francis pg SALES. net, I 00 
SERAPHIC GUIDE, THE. A Manual for the Members of the Third Order of 

St. Francis. By a Franciscan Father. ° 60 
SHORT CONFERENCES ON THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE IMMACU- 

LATE CONCEPTION. Very Rev. J. RAINER. ° 50 
SHORT STORIES ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. From the French by Mary 

McMaunon. net, Oo 75 
SHORT VISITS TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. Lasance. © 25 
SICK CALLS; or, Chapters on Pastoral Medicine. By the Rev. ALFRED MANNING 

MULLIGAN, Birmingham, England. net, 1 00 
on a eg AND CHRISTIANITY. By the Right Rev. Witiram Stance, 

net, I 00 


Bee ician Its Theoretical Basis and Practical Application. By Vitror 
CaTHREIN, S.J. Revised and Enlarged by Victor F. GrETTELMANN, S.J. 


12zmo, cloth. 3 net, I 50 
SODALISTS’ VADE MECUM. © 50 
SONGS AND SONNETS. By Maurice Francis EGAN. Ion 
SPIRAGO’S METHOD OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Edited by Rt. Rev. S. 

G. MESSMER. net, I 50 


SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE, THE, and the Life of Sacrifice in the Religious State. 
From the original of Rev. 8. M. Grraup. Revised by Rev. HERBERT THURS- 


TON, S.J. net, 2 00 
SPIRITUAL CRUMBS FOR HUNGRY LITTLE SOULS. Mary E. RicHarp 
SON. © 50 


SPIRITUAL DESPONDENCY AND TEMPTATIONS. By Rev. P. J. Micuegt, 
S Translated from the French by Rev. F. P. GarEscue, S.J. net, 1 25 


SPIRITUAL EXERCISES FOR A TEN DAYS’ RETREAT. Very Rev. R. v. 
SMETANA, C.SS.R. net, 1 00 
SPIRITUAL PEPPER AND SALT. Srane. 


Paper, o 30; 25 copies, 4 50 
Cloth, 0.60; 25 copies, 9 00 
ST. ANTHONY, LITTLE MANUAL OF. © 60 
ST. ANTHONY. Rev. Dr. Jos. KELLER. °.75 
STATIONS OF THE CROSS. Illustrated. ° 50 
STORIES FOR FIRST COMMUNICANTS. Rev. J. A. KELLER, D.D. © 50 
STRIVING AFTER PERFECTION. Rev. JoszepH Baya, S.J. net, I 00 
SURE WAY TO A HAPPY MARRIAGE. Rev. Epwarp I. Tayior. 
Paper, 0.25; 25 copies, 3.75 
Cloth, 0.40; 25 copies, 6 00 
THOUGHTS AND COUNSELS for the Consideration of Catholic Young Men. 
Rev. P. A. Doss, S.J. net, I 25 
THOUGHTS FOR ALL TIMES. Mer. Vaucuan. © 90 
TRAVELLER’S DAILY COMPANION. © 05 
Per 100, 3 50 
TRUE POLITENESS. Aspe Francis DEMORE. net, o 60 
TRUE SPOUSE OF JESUS CHRIST. By St. ALpHOoNsuS DE LiGuoRI. 2 vols. 
net, 2 
The same, one-volume edition, net, X aS 


TWO SPIRITUAL RETREATS FOR SISTERS. By Rev. E. ZoLLNER. net, 1 00 
VENERATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Her Feasts, Prayers, Religious 


Orders, and Sodalities. By Rev. B. RoHuner, O.S.B. Tos 
VEST-POCKET GEMS OF DEVOTION. ° 20 
VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS; or, the Lives of the Most Celebrated Martyrs 

of the Church. Vol. IX. By St. ALPHONSUS DE LicuoRI. net, I 25 
VISITS, SHORT, TO THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. Lasance. O 25 
VISITS TO JESUS | IN THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. By the Author of 

“ Avis Spirituels.”’ ° 50 
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VISITS TO JESUS IN THE TABERNACLE. Hours and Half Hours of Adora- 
tion before the Blessed Sacrament. With a Novena to the Holy Ghost and 


Devotions for Mass, Holy Communion etc. Rev. F. X. LASANCE. £525 
VISITS TO THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT and to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
By St. ALPHONSUS DE LiGuORI. ° 50 
VOCATIONS EXPLAINED: Matrimony, Virginity, The Religious State, and the 
Priesthood. By a Vincentian Father. 0.10; 100 copies, 6 oo 
WAY OF INTERIOR PEACE. By Rev. Father De LEHEN, S.J. net, I 25 
WAY OF SALVATION AND PERFECTION. Meditations, Pious Reflections, 
Spiritual Treatises. St. ALPHONSUS DE LIGUORI. net, I 25 
WAY OF THE CROSS. Paper, 0.05; 100 copies, 2 50 
WHAT THE CHURCH TEACHES. An Answer to Earnest Inquirers. By 
Rev. Epwin Drury, Missionary Priest. Paper, 0.30; 25 copies, 4 50° 
Cloth, 0.60; 25 copies, 9 00 
JUVENILES, 


ADVENTURES OF A CASKET. 

ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH CAPTAIN. 

AN ADVENTURE WITH THE APACHES. By Gasriet Ferry. 
ANTHONY. A Tale of the Time of Charles II. of England. 
ARMORER OF SOLINGEN. By WILLIAM HERCHENBACH. 

AS TRUE AS GOLD. Mannix. 

BERKLEYS, THE. Wicur. 

BERTHA; or, Consequences of a Fault. 

BEST FOOT FORWARD. By Father Finn. 

BETTER PART. 

BISTOURI. By A. MELANDRI. 

BLACK LADY AND ROBIN RED BREAST. By Canon Scumip. 
BLANCHE DE MARSILLY. 

BLISSYLVANIA POST-OFFICE. By Marion AMEs TaGGaRT. 
BOB O’LINK. WaccaMan. 

BOYS IN THE BLOCK. By Maurice F. Ecan. 

BRIC-A-BRAC DEALER. 

BUNT AND BILL. Ciara MULHOLLAND. 

BUZZER’S CHRISTMAS. By Mary T. WaccaMANn. 

BY BRANSCOME RIVER. By Marion Ames TaGGart. 

CAKE AND THE EASTER EGGS. By Canon Scumrp. 
CANARY BIRD. By Canon ScHmiD, 

CAPTAIN ROUGEMONT. 

CARROLL DARE. By Mary T. Waccaman. 

CASSILDA; or, the Moorish Princess. 

CATHOLIC HOME LIBRARY. 1o vols., each, 

CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT; or, How the Problem was solved. By Father Finn. 
COLLEGE BOY, A. By AntHony Yorke. Cloth, 
CONVERSATION ON HOME EDUCATION. 


COPUS, REV., BS oo a 
HARRY RUSSELL. 85 
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SHADOWS LIFTED. S 85 

ST. CUTHBERT’. ° 85 
DIMPLING’S SUCCESS. By Ciara MULHOLLAND. © 45 
EE ASOD ES OF THE PARIS COMMUNE. An Account of the Religious Perse- 
cution, © 45 
ETHELRED PRESTON, or the Adventures of a Newcomer. By Father Finn. 
© 85 


EVERY-DAY GIRL, AN. By Mary C. Crow tery. © 45 
FATAL DIAMONDS. By E. C. Donnetty. © 25 
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FINN, REV. F. J. S.J.: 
HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE. Illustrated. 
THE BEST FOOT FORWARD. 
THAT FOOTBALL GAME. 
ETHELRED PRESTON. 
CLAUDE eee Soke: 
HARRY D 
TOM PLAVFAIR. 
PERCY WYNN. 
MOSTLY BOYS. 


FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
FIVE O’CLOCK STORIES; or, The Old Tales Told Again. 


FLOWER OF THE FLOCK, THE, and the Badgers of Belmont. 


F. Ecan. 
FRED'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. By Sara TRAINER SMITH. 
GERTRUDE’S EXPERIENCE. 
GODFREY THE HERMIT. By Canon Scumip. 
GOLDEN LILY, THE. Hinxson. 
GREAT CAPTAIN, THE. By Karuarine T. HINKSON. 
GREAT-GRANDMOTHER’S SECRET. 
HALDEMAN CHILDREN, THE. By Mary E. Mannix. 
HARRY DEE; or, Working it Out. By Father Finn. 
HEIR OF DREAMS, AN. By Satire MARGARET O’MALLEY. 
HER FATHER’S RIGHT HAND. 
HIS FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE. By Father Finn. 
HOP BLOSSOMS. By Canon Scumip. 
HOSTAGE OF WAR, A. By Mary G. BoNESTEEL. 
HOW THEY WORKED THEIR WAY. By Maurice F. Ecan, 
INUNDATION, THE. Canon Scumip. 
JACK HILDREDTH AMONG THE INDIANS. 2 vols., each, 


JACK HILDREDTH ON THE NILE. By Marion Amgs Taccart. 


JACK O’LANTERN. By Mary T. WAGGAMAN. 


JUVENILE ROUND TABLE. First Series. Stories by the Best Writers. 


JUVENILE ROUND TABLE. Second Series. 
KLONDIKE PICNIC. By ELEANor C. DONNELLY. 
LAMP OF THE SANCTUARY. By Cardinal WIsEMAN. 


ete arte OF THE HOLY CHILD JESUS from Many Lands. 
UTZ. 


LITTLE MISSY. By Mary T. WaGGAMAN. 


LOYAL BLUE AND ROYAL SCARLET. By Marion A. TacGcart. 


MADCAP SET AT ST. ANNE’S. By Marion J. BRuNowWE. 
MARCELLE. A True Story. 

MARY TRACY’S FORTUNE. SabDLieEr. 

MASTER FRIDOLIN. By Emmy GIEHRL. 

MILLY AVELING. By Sara TRAINER SMITH. Cloth, 
MOSTLY BOYS. By Father Finn. 

MYSTERIOUS DOORWAY. By Anna T. SADLIER. 

MY STRANGE FRIEND. By Father Finn. 

NAN NOBODY. By Mary T. WAGGAMAN. 

OLD CHARLMONT’S SEED-BED. By Sara TRAINER SMITH. 
OLD ROBBER’S CASTLE. By Canon Scumip. 

OLIVE AND THE LITTLE CAKES. 

OUR BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ LIBRARY. 14 vols., each, 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 10 vols., each, 
OVERSEER OF MAHLBOURG. By Canon ScHmip. 
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PANCHO AND PANCHITA. By Mary E. Mannix. 
PAULINE ARCHER. By Anna T. SADLIER. 

PERCY WYNN; or, Making a Boy of Him. By Father FINN 
PICKLE AND PEPPER. By E.va Loraine Dorsey. 
PLAYWATER PLOT, THE. By Mary T. WaGGAMAN. 
PRIEST OF AUVRIGNY. 

QUEEN’S PAGE. By KaTuarIne Tynan HINKSON. 
RECRUIT TOMMY COLLINS. BoneEsTEEL. 
RICHARD; or, Devotion to the Stuarts. 

ROSE BUSH. By Canon Scumip. 

SEA-GULLS’ ROCK. By J. SanpEaAv. 


SPALDING, S.J.: 
CAVE BY THE BEECH FORK. 
THE SHERIFF OF THE BEECH FORK. 
THE RACE FOR COPPER ISLAND. 


STRONG-ARM OF AVALON. By Mary T. WaccaMAN. 

SUMMER AT WOODVILLE. By Anna T. SADLIER. 

TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. F. DE CapE.Lra. 
TALES AND LEGENDS SERIES. 3 vols., each, 

TALISMAN, THE. By Anna T. SADLIER. 

TAMING OF POLLY. By Eva Loraine Dorsey. 

THAT FOOTBALL GAME; and What Came of It. By Father Finn. 
THREE GIRLS AND ESPECIALLY ONE. By Marton A. Taccart. 
THREE LITTLE KINGS. By Emmy Gtenret. 

TOM PLAYFAIR; or, Making a Start. By Father Finn. 

TOM’S LUCKPOT. By Mary T. WaccGaMan. 

TRAASURE OF NUGGET MOUNTAIN. By M.A. Taccart. 

TWO LITTLE GIRLS. By Livian Mack. 

VILLAGE STEEPLE, THE: 

WAGER OF GERALD O’ROURKE, THE. Finn-THIELE. net, 
WINNETOU, THE APACHE KNIGHT. By Marton Ames TAGGART. 
WRONGFULLY ACCUSED. By WiLi1amM HERCHENBACH. 

YOUNG COLOR GUARD, THE. By Mary G. BongEsTEEL. 
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NOVELS AND STORIES. 


“BUT THY LOVE AND THY GRACE.” Rev. F. J. Finn, S.J. I 00 
CIRCUS RIDER’S DAUGHTER, THE. A Novel. By F. v. Bracket. I 25 
CONNOR D'ARCY’S STRUGGLES. A Novel. By Mrs. W. M. Bertuo_ps. 
£2 
CORINNE’S VOW. Waccaman. I ie 
DION AND THE SIBYLS. A Classic Novel. By Mires Kron. Cloth, I 25 
FABIOLA, or, The Church of the Catacombs. By Cardinal WisEMAN. Popular 


Illustrated Edition. © 90 
FABIOLA’S SISTERS. A Companion Volume to Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘‘Fab- 
iola.”” By A. C. CLARKE. I 25 


FATAL BEACON, THE. A Novei. By F. v. BRackEt. 

HEARTS OF GOLD. A Novel. By I. Epuor. 

HEIRESS OF CRONENSTEIN, THE. By the Countess Hann-HAuN. 

HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER. KarHaringe Tynan HINKsON. 

IDOLS; or, The Secrets of the Rue Chaussee d’Antin. Dr Navery. 

IN THE DAYS OF KING HAL. By Marion Ames Taccarr. 

“KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS.” A Novel. By J. Harrison. 

LET NO MAN PUT ASUNDER. A Novel. By JosEPHINE MaRIE. 
10 
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LINKED LIVES. A Novel. By Lady Gerrrupg Douc tas. E50 


MARCELLA GRACE. A Novel. By Rosa MuLHOLLAND. Illustrated Edition. 
XI 25 
MISS ERIN. A Novel. By M. E. Francis. 25 


MONK’S PARDON, THE. A Historical Novel of the Time of Philip IV. of 
Spain. By RAovL DE NAVERY. 25 


MR. BILLY BUTTONS. A Novel. By Wa ter Lecxy. 25 
OUTLAW OF CAMARGUE, THE. A Novel. By A. pe LamMorTue. 25 
PASSING SHADOWS. A Novel. By ANTHONY YoRKE. 25 
PERE MONNIER’S WARD. A Novel. By WALTER LEcKY. 25 
PILKINGTON HEIR, THE. A Novel. By Anna T. SapDLiEr, 25 
PRODIGAL’S DAUGHTER, THE. By Leia Harpin Buca. 00 
RED INN OF ST. LYPHAR, THE. A Romance of La Vendée. By ANNa 
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T. SADLIER. I 25 
ROMANCE OF A PLAYWRIGHT. By Vte. Henri pr BornieEr. I 00 
ROUND TABLE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 

NOVELISTS. Complete Stories, with Biographies, Portraits, etc. I 50 
ROUND TABLE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE FRENCH CATHOLIC NOV- 

ELISTS. Complete Stories, with Biographies, Portraits, etc. I 50 
ROUND TABLE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE GERMAN CATHOLIC NOYV- 

ELISTS. Illustrated. I 50 


ROUND TABLE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE IRISH AND ENGLISH 
CATHOLIC NOVELISTS. Complete Stories, Biographies, Portraits, etc. 


Cloth, I 50 
RULER OF THE KINGDOM, THE. And other Phases of Life and Character. 
By Grace KEon. I 25 


THAT MAN’S DAUGHTER. By Henry M. Ross. 

TRANSPLANTING OF TESSIE, THE. By Mary T. Waccaman. 
TRUE STORY OF MASTER GERARD, THE. By Anna T. SApDLIER. 
UNRAVELING OF A TANGLE, THE. A Novel. By Marion A. TaGGarRT. 
VOCATION OF EDWARD CONWAY. A Novel. By Maurice F. Ecan. 
WOMAN OF FORTUNE, A. By CuristTIAn REID. 

WORLD WELL LOST. By EstHER ROBERTSON. 
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LIVES AND HISTORIES. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. IGNATIUS LOYOLA. Edited by Rev. J. F. X. 


O’Conor. Cloth, net, I 25 
BIBLE STORIES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. Paper, o 10; Cloth, © 20 
CHURCH HISTORY. BusinceEr. ° 75 
HISTORIOGRAPHIA ECCLESIASTICA quam Historie seriam Solidamcaue 

Operam Navantibus, Accommodavit GuiL. Stance, D.D. net, I 00 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Bruvecx. 2 vols, net, 3 00 
HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Joun Gitmary SuHeEa, LL.D. 

E150 
HISTORY OF THE PROTESTANT REFORMATION IN ENGLAND AND 

IRELAND. By Wo. Consett. Cloth, net, © 75 
LETTERS OF ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. By Rev. EuGEeng Grimm, C.SS.R. 

Centenary Edition. 5 vols., each, net, I 25 


LIFE AND LIFE-WORK OF MOTHER THEODORE GUERIN Foundress of 
the Sisters of Providence at St.-Mary-of-the-Woods, Vigo County, Indiana. 


t; 2) 00 
LIFE OF CHRIST. Illustrated. By Father M. v. CocHEM. I 25 
LIFE OF FR. FRANCIS POILVACHE, C.SS.R. Paper, net, 0 20 
LIFE OF MOST REV. JOHN HUGHES. Brann. net, 0 75 


LIFE OF MOTHER FONTBONNE, Foundress of the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Lyons. By Asse Rivaux. Cloth, net, 1 25 


If 


LIFE OF sap ANNE KATHERINE EMMERICH, of the Order of St. Augus- 


tine. By Rev. THomas WEGENER, O.S.A. , £- 50 
LIFE OF ST. ANTHONY. Warp. Tihustrated. ° 75 
LIFE OF ST. CATHARINE OF SIENNA. By Epwarp L. Aymz, M.D. 1 oo 
LIFE OF ST. CLARE OF MONTEFALCO. Lockz, O.S.A. net, 0 75 
LIFE OF MLLE. LE GRAS. net, x 25 
LIFE OF ST. CHANTAL. Bovcaup. 2 vols. net, 4 00 
LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Illustrated. By Rev. B. Rounzr, O.S.B. 

I 25 


LITTLE LIVES OF SAINTS FOR CHILDREN. Bertuotp. Ill. Cloth, o 75 
LITTLE PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS. New, cheap edition, I 00 
LIVES OF THE SAINTS, With Reflections and Prayers for Every Day. 1 50 
UUR LADY OF GOOD COUNSEL IN GENAZZANO. A History of that An- 


cient Sanctuary. By ANNE R. BENNETT-GLADSTONE. ° 75 
OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY, From Abraham to Our Lord. Rev. F. E. 
GricorT, S.S. net, I 50 
OUTLINES OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. By Rev. F. E. Gieor, S.S. 
Cloth, net, I 50 
PICTORIAL LIVES OF THE SAINTS. Cloth, 2 50 
REMINISCENCES OF RT. REV. EDGAR P. WADHAMS, D.D., First Bishop 
of Ogdensburg. By Rev. C. A. WaLWorTH. net, I 00 
ST. ANTHONY, THE SAINT OF THE WHOLE WORLD. Rev. Tuomas F. 
Warp. Cloth, ° 75 
STORY OF JESUS. Illustrated. ° 60 
STORY OF THE DIVINE CHILD. By Very Rev. Dean A. A. Lincs. ° 75 


VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS. By St. ALpHoNsus DE LIGUORI. met, 1 25 
VISIT TO EUROPE AND THE HOLY LAND. By Rev. H. Farrpanks. I 50 


THEOLOGY, LITURGY, SERMONS, SCIENCE, AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ABRIDGED SERMONS, for All Sundays of the Year. By St. ALPHONSUS DB 
Liguori. Centenary Edition. Grimm, C.SS.R. net, I 25 
BLESSED SACRAMENT, SERMONS ON THE. Especially for the Fort 
Hours’ Adoration. By Rev. J. B. ScHEURER, D.D. Edited by Rev. F. 
LASANCE. net, I 50 
BREVE COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE ET MORALIS una 
: cum aliquibus Notionibus Theologiae Canonicae Liturgiae, Pastoralis et 


Mysticae, ac Philosophiae Christianae. BERTHIER. net, 2 50 
CHILDREN OF MARY, SERMONS FOR THE. From the Italian of Rev. 
F. CaLLertIo. Edited by Rev. R. F. CLarkKE, S.J. net, B50 
CHILDREN’S MASSES, SERMONS FOR. FRrassiNnEtti-LINcs. net, I 50 


CHRISTIAN APOLOGETICS: A Defense of the Catholic Faith. By Rev. W. 


DevivieER, S.J. Edited by the Rt. Rev. S. G. Mgssmer, D.D., D.C-L., Bishop 
of Green Bay. net, I 


75 

CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. A Treatise on the Human Soul. By Rev. J. T. 
DRIsco.t, S.T.L. net, I 50 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY: God. Drisco.t. net, I 25 
CHRIST IN TYPE AND PROPHECY. Rev. A. J. Maas, S.J., Professor of 
Oriental Languages in Woodstock College. 2 vols., net, 4 00 
CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENT BOOK. net, o 25 
CHURCH TREASURER’S PEW. Collection and Ree Book. net, I 0@ 


COMPENDIUM JURIS CANONICI, ad usum Cleri et Seminariorum hujus Re- 
gionis accommodatum. net, 2 00 


COMPENDIUM JURIS REGULARIUM. Edidit P. Aucustinus BacHorEn, 
O.S.B, net, 2 50 
12 


COMPENDIUM SACRAE LITURGIAE JUXTA RITUM ROMANUM UNA 
cum Appendice de jure Ecclesiastico Particulari in America Foederata Sept. 
vigente scripsit P. INNocENTIUS WaPELHORST, O.S.F. Editio sexta emen- 


datior. net, 2 50 
COMPENDIUM THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE ET MORALIS. BeErruigr. 
net, 2 50 

CONFESSIONAL, THE. By the Right Rev. A. Rorcet, D.D. net, I 00 


DE PHILOSOPHIA MORALI PRAELECTIONES quas in Collegio Georgiopo- 
litano Soc. Jesu, Anno 1889-90 Habuit P. Nicotaus Russo. Editio altera. 


net, 2 00 

ECCLESIASTICAL DICTIONARY. By Rev. Joun THEIN. net, 5 00 
ELEMENTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. By Rev. S. B. Smiru D.D. 

ECCLESIASTICAL PERSONS. net, 2 50 

ECCLESIASTICAL PUNISHMENTS. net, 2 50 

ECCLESIASTICAL TRIALS, net, 2 59 


ENCYCLICAL LETTERS OF POPE LEO XIII., THE GREAT. Translated 
from approved sources. With Preface by Rev. Joun J. WYNNE, S.J. net, 2 00 


FUNERAL SERMONS. By Rev. Auc. Wirtu, O.S.B. 2 vols., net, 2 00 
GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
By Rev. Francis E. Gicot, S.S. Cloth, net, 2 50 
GOD KNOWABLE AND KNOWN. By Rev. Maurice Ronayne, S.J. 
net, I 25 
GOOD CHRISTIAN, THE. Rev. J. ALLEN, D.D. 2 vols. net, 5 00 
HISTORY OF THE MASS AND ITS CEREMONIES IN THE EASTERN 
AND WESTERN CHURCH. By Rev. Joun O'BRIEN. net, I 25 
HUNOLT’S SERMONS. 12 vols., net, 25 00 
HUNOLT’S SHORT SERMONS. 5 vols., net, 10 00 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. Gicor. 
net, 1 50 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Vol. I. 
Gicor. net, I 50 
JESUS LIVING IN THE PRIEST. Mi.vet-Byrne. net, 2 00 
LAST THINGS, SERMONS ON THE FOUR. Huwnotr. Translated by Rev. 
Joun AtLeN, D.D. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
LENTEN SERMONS. Edited by AuGusTINE Wirtu, O.S.B. net, 2 00 
LIBER STATUS ANIMARUM; or, Parish Census Book. Pocket Edition, 
net, 0.25; half leather, net, 2 00 


MORAL PRINCIPLES AND MEDICAL PRACTICE, THE BASIS OF MED- 
ICAL JURISPRUDENCE. By_Rev. Cuarites Copprns, S.J., Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence in the John A. Creighton Medical College, Omaha, 


Neb.; Author of Text-books in Metaphysics, Ethics, etc. net, I 50 
NATURAL LAW AND LEGAL PRACTICE. Hovainp, S.J. met, 1 75 
NEW AND OLD SERMONS. A Repertory of Catholic Pulpit Eloquence. Ed- 

ited by Rev. AUGUSTINE WirRTH, O.S.B. 8 vols., net, 16 00 
OUTLINES OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY. By Rev. SyLvEstEeR Jos. HunTER, 

Ss 3 vols., net, 4 50 
OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY, from Abraham to Our Lord. By Rev. 

Francis E. Gicort, S$.S. net, I 50 
OUTLINES OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. Gicot. Cloth, et, 1 50 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. Wo. Stance, D.D. net, 1 50 
PENANCE, SERMONS ON. By Rev. Francis Hunott, §.J. Translated by 

Rev. JOHN ALLEN. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
PENITENT CHRISTIAN, THE. Sermons. By Rev. F. Hunotr. Translated 

by Rev. Joun ALLEN, D.D. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
PEW-RENT RECEIPT BOOK. net, I 00 
PHILOSOPHIA, DE, MORALI. Russo. net, 2 00 
POLITICAL AND MORAL ESSAYS. Ricxkasy, S.J. net, I 50 
PRAXIS SYNODALIS. Manuale Synodi Diocesanae ac Provincialis Cele- 

brandae. net, o 66 
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REGISTRUM BAPTISMORUM. net, 3 50 


REGISTRUM MATRIMONIORUM. net, 3 50 
RELATION OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY TO PHILOSOPHY. Mer. 
DE MERCIER. net, © 35 


RITUALE COMPENDIOSUM seu Ordo Administrandi quaedam Sacramenta 
et alia Officia Ecclesiastica Rite Peragendi ex Rituali Romano, novissime 


edito desumptas. net, © 90 
ROSARY, SERMONS ON THE MOST HOLY. Frinecs. net, I 00 
SACRED HEART, SIX SERMONS ON DEVOTION TO THE. By Rev. Dr. 
} E. BIERBAUM. net, o 60 


SANCTUARY BOYS’ ILLUSTRATED MANUAL. Embracing the Ceremo- 
nies of the Inferior Ministers at Low Mass, High Mass, Solemn High Mass, 
Vespers, Asperges, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament and Absolution for 


the Dead. By Rev. J. A. McCatien, S.S. net, 0 50 
SERMON MANUSCRIPT BOOK. net, 2 00 
SERMONS, ABRIDGED, FOR SUNDAYS. Licvort. net, I 25 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN OF MARY. CatteErio net, I 50 
SERMONS FOR CHILDREN’S MASSES. FRrassinetti-Lincs. net, I 50 


SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS AND CHIEF FESTIVALS OF THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL YEAR. With Two Courses of Lenten Sermons and a Triduum 


for the Forty Hours. By Rev. J. PottGEIssER, S.J. 2 vols. net, 2 50 
SERMONS FROM THE LATINS. Baxter. net, 2 00 
SERMONS, FUNERAL. WirtH. 2 vols., net, 2 00 
SERMONS, HUNOLT’S. 12 vols., net, 25 00 
SERMONS, HUNOLT’S SHORT. 5 vols. net, 10 00 
SERMONS, LENTEN. Wrrtu. net, 2 00 
SERMONS, NEW AND OLD. Wirru. 8 vols., net, 16 00 
SERMONS ON DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART. BrerRsBaum. 

net, © 75 
SERMONS ON OUR LORD, THE BLESSED VIRGIN, AND THE SAINTS. 

HuNoLtT. 2 vols., net, 5 00 

SERMONS ON PENANCE. Huno.rt. 2 vols., net, 5 00 


SERMONS ON THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. ScHEURER-LASANCE. net, r 50 
SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. By Rev. F. Hunott, S.J. Trans- 


lated by Rev. JoHN ALLEN. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
SERMONS ON THE DIFFERENT STATES OF LIFE. By Rev. F. Hunort 

S.J. Translated by Rev. JoHN ALLEN. 2 vols. net, 5 00 
SERMONS ON THE FOUR LAST THINGS. Huwnott. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
SERMONS ON THE ROSARY. Frincs. net, I 00 
SERMONS ON THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. By Rev. F. Hunotrt, S.J. 2 

vols. Translated by Rev. JoHN ALLEN, D.D. net, 5 00 
SERMONS ON THE STATES OF LIFE. Hunott. 2 vols., net, 5 00 
SHORT SERMONS. By Rev. F. Hunott, S.J. 5 vols., IO 00 
SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASSES. Scuouppz, S.J. net, 1 25 
SOCIALISM EXPOSED AND REFUTED. Carurein. net, X 00 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAM 
Part I. The Historical Books. By Rev. Francis E. Gicor, S.S. pat 


SYNOPSIS THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE AD MENTEM S. THOMAE 
AQUINATIS hodiernis moribus accommodata, auctore Ap. TANQUEREY, S.S. 


3 vols., net, § 25 
SYNOPSIS THEOLOGIAE MORALIS ET PASTORALIS. 2 vols. Tanour- 
REY. net, 3 50 
THEOLOGIA DOGMATICA SPECIALIS. Tanouzrey. 2 vols., net, 3 50 
THEOLOGIA FUNDAMENTALIS. Tanouerey. net, 1 75 
VIEWS OF DANTE. By E. L. Rivarp, C.S.V. net, £ 25 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A GENTLEMAN. By M. F. Ecan, LL.D. eo 7 
A LADY. Manners and Social Usages. By Letia Harbin Buce. © 75 
BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE. The Popular Catholic Family Magazine. Sub- 
scription per year. 2 00 
BONE RULES; or, Skeleton of English Grammar. By Rev. J. B. Tass, A.M. 
© 50 

CANTATA CATHOLICA. By B. H. F. Hetiesuscu. net, 2 00 
CATHOLIC HOME ANNUAL. Stories by Best Writers. © 25 


CORRECT THINGS FOR CATHOLICS, THE. By Leia Harpin Bue. o 75 
ELOCUTION CLASS. A Simplification of the Laws and Principles of Expres- 
sion. By ELEANOR O’GRADY. net, 0 50 
EVE OF THE REFORMATION, THE. An Historical Essay on the Religious, 
Literary, and Social Condition of Christendom, with Special Reference to 
Germany and England, from the Beginning of the Latter Half of the Fifteenta 
Century to the Outbreak of the Religious Revolt. By the Rev. Wm. STanc. 


Paper, net, O 25 
GUIDE FOR SACRISTANS and Others Having Charge of the Altar and Sanc- 
tuary. By a Member of an Altar Society. net, 0 75 
HYMN-BOOK OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL COMPANION. © 35 
HOW TO GET ON. By Rev. BERNARD FEENEY. I 00 
LITTLE FOLKS’ ANNUAL. 0.10; per 100, 7 50 
READINGS AND RECITATIONS FOR JUNIORS. O’Grapy. net, © 50 
SELECT RECITATIONS FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
By ELEANOR O’GRapDy. I 00 
STATISTICS CONCERNING EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. Henczs. 
Oo 10 

SURSUM CORDA. Hymns. Cloth, 0.25; per 100, I5 00 
Paper, 0.15; per 100, Io 00 
SURSUM CORDA. With English and German Text. © 45 


PRAYER-BOOKS, 
Benziger Brothers publish the most complete line of prayer-books in this 
country, embracing 
PRAYER-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
PRAYER-BOOKS FOR First COMMUNICANTS. 
PRAYER-BOOKS FOR SPECIAL DEVOTIONS. 
PRAYER-BOOKS FOR GENERAL USE. 


Catalogue will be sent free on application. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. : 
Benziger Brothers’ school text-books are considered to be the finest pubtlished. 
They embrace ; 

New Century CATHOLIC READERS. Illustrations in Colors. 
CaTHOLIC NATURAL READERS. 

CATECHISMS. 

HisTory. 

GRAMMARS. 

SPELLERS. 

ELOcUuTION. 

CHARTS. 


1§ 


A Home Library for $1 Down. 


Original American Stories for the Young, by the 
Very Best Catholic Authors. 


Ye COPYRIGHTED BOOKS and a YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to 
BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE (in itself a library of good reading). 


Regular Price of Books, : 2 eed, Regular Price, 
Regular Price of Benziger’s Magazine, 2,00 $13.70. 


Special Net Price, $10.00, $z.00 Down. $7.00 a Month. 


You get the books at once, and have the use of them, while making easy payments. 
Send us only $1.00, and we will forward the books at once. $1.00 entitles you to 
immediate possession. No further payment need be made fora month. Afterward 
you pay $1.00 a month. 


THIS IS THE EASY WAY TO GET A LIBRARY, 


And remember these are the Best Books that can be placed in the hands of Catholic 
Youth AT ANY PRICE. 


ANOTHER EASY WAY OF GETTING BOOKS. 


Each year we publish four New Novels by the best Catholic authors. These 
novels are interesting beyond the ordinary; not religious, but Catholic in tone 
and feeling. 

We ask you to give us a Standing Order for these novels. The price is $1.25 
a volume postpaid. The $5.00 is not to be paid at one time, but $1.25 each time 
a volume is published. 

As a Special Inducement for giving us a standing order for these novels, we 
will give you free a subscription to Benziger’s Magazine. This Magazine is recog- 
nized as the best and handsomest Catholic magazine published. The regular 
price of the Magazine is $2.00 a year. 

Thus for $5.00 a year—paid $1.25 at a time—you will get four good books 
and receive in addition free a year’s subscription to Benziger’s Magazine. The 
Magazine will be continued from year to year, as long as the standing order for 
the novels is in force, which will be till countermanded. 

Send $1.25 for the first novel and get your name placed on the subscription 
list of Benziger’s Magazine. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


NEw YORK: CINCINNATI: CHIcaco: 
36 and 38 Barclay Street. 343 Main Street. 211 and 213 Madison Street. 
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